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General Election seems likely to prove a very 

dull one. The issues, except in so far as they 
are personal, are not sufficiently clear to stimulate very 
much active interest in the mind of the average mug- 
wump voter, and we imagine that the proportion of the 
electorate who will actually record their votes will be 
smaller than for a very long time past. Possibly as 
the campaign develops some new point may arise which 
will arrest the attention of the indifferent majority. 
But as things stand there does not seem to be very much 
material for campaign speeches. The Campbell case 
is a comparatively trivial incident that has already 
passed into history as far as the public is concerned. 
Diatribes against Socialism and Protection may still 
interest the sort of people who attend election meetings, 
but they do not deeply touch that much more impor- 
tant class, the stay-at-home voters. The Russian loan 
issue is real enough, but after all, it is a very small 
matter for a British General Election to be fought upon. 
Which party will stand to gain most from a small poll 
it is difficult to say. On theoretical grounds one would 
suppose that the parties of the Left, since they contain 
the largest proportion of individual enthusiasts, would 
gain on balance. But experience suggests the opposite 
conclusion. 


T we may judge from its opening days the present 


* * * 


The most sensational feature of the Election so far 
is the extent to which the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties appear to be combining to defeat Labour. 
Until the final list of nominations comes to hand, it 
will be impossible to say how far these arrangements 
have been carried, for all the facts have not been 





published. But it is already clear that local pacts, 
directed mainly against sitting Labour members, 
have been arranged on a far larger scale than last 
year, and that Liberal-Labour understandings, while 
they still exist here and there, are much less numerous 
than they were. It would appear that in most districts 
where pacts have been made, the Liberals have got 
the worse of the bargain, and that relatively few 
Conservative candidates have been withdrawn. This, 
of course, from the Labour standpoint is all to the good, 
for the Liberal electorate cannot be handed over 
en bloc to a Conservative candidate, and Liberal with- 
drawals will certainly mean a considerable deflection 
of Liberal voters to the Labour side. The position, 
of course, varies from place to place. In most parts 
of Lancashire the majority of Liberals will vote Labour 
rather than Conservative. In some other places the 
opposite is true. And here and there, as for example 
in Mr. Clynes’s constituency, the Tory candidate has 
small chance of getting in, unless there is a Liberal 
in the field. It is therefore difficult to estimate what 
the general effect of these arrangements will be, but 
we may assume that the party managers know what 
they are doing, and that on the whole the result will 
be that a certain number of Liberal and Conservative 
candidates will gain seats at the expense of Labour. 

Such arrangements, however, put the Liberals in a 

bad strategic position, for they have to fight as pro- 

gressives in some places and as semi-reactionaries in 

others. The Labour Party may lose seats now as a 

result of these pacts, but in the long run they are 

bound to strengthen its position. Liberalism stands 

to gain something by them for the moment, but only 


with the certainty of ultimate loss. 
* ~ ~ 


The enormous success of the German loan, both in 
New York and in London was certainly not anticipated 
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by the general public. The whole forty millions sterling declaration, the most important utterance of the sewn 


has been subscribed five or six times over. That shows, campaign so far, from the European point of view, Bt st 
of course, that the terms offered were unnecessarily He told Mr. Davis, in effect, that it was absurd for him farmin; 
generous, and that a 7 per cent. loan guaranteed by the * speak of the Geneva Assembly this year as a confer & jocal € 

, ‘ a Sas ence in which the United States might have shared, holding 
German Government, with the German railways behind It was simply an ordinary session of the League of coos 
it, need not have been issued at so low a price as 92. Nations, which obviously America could not attend, 2 are’ 
Within a week or two it will probably stand at 95 or 96. He rubbed in the fact that Mr. Davis was obviously rs pe 
But if an error was made in this respect it was an error speaking for himself, and not for the Democratic Party, rice, | 
on the right side, even from the German point of view. Which in July had declined to endorse the League. Mr. This pl 
For credit is largely a matter of psychology and German Hughes then went on to — ey a = ae of lan 
industry and finance should gain a great access of confi- ¢°™ Acummnstzeiion Ua segues to the new Frotoce!. Tas aigna 


ae , . ; American people, he said, would never tolerate the sub- to 
dence from this impressive demonstration of the belief mission of domestic questions to any Power or group their p 


of the chief money markets of the world in the ultimate of Powers: “If we are to co-operate, we must be is g 

solvency of the German Republic. It was just some permitted to co-operate without the sacrifice of the Liberal 
such demonstration that was needed to facilitate Ger- right to determine our own policies.” This, he re & pear w 
many’s essential task of stabilising her currency. That marked, was what the Democratic candidate called a with t 
problem should now present little difficulty. For a ees = Mr. cot — ban holies to say 
Germany it is an expensive loan, but if its indirect results a ner beanege Agena. somgae Ally echonaecnote-igehe aig sucein 


: : ; it before the country. The Government of the United nation 
are taken into account it seems likely to prove an even Gtates, he went on, necessarily made agreements heat 


better bargain for her than for those fortunate sub- limiting its freedom of action, as in the commercial Libera 
scribers who can now sell their holdings at a premium. treaties, but “‘ we determine for ourselves what agree- 
It may turn out that she has re-established her credit ments we shall make, and when we do not make them h 
at one blow—an achievement that would have been We retain our freedom of action.” The statement was The 
composed with care, and was doubtless passed by the author 
President. It implies that the Republicans are still been r 
convinced there is yet another victory for them in the Comm 
Mr. MacDonald has now telegraphed to Geneva anti-League cry. tions | 
asking for an immediate summoning of the Council of * * * drawn 
the League to arbitrate on the point at issue between us Lord Readi +t is cl t decis; author 
and the Turks in Iraq. This present dispute is not, ord Heading, it is clear, must come to & decisis they 1 
of course, concerned with the general delimitation of the upon the important question whether the Government is dese 
Iraq boundary. That already stands referred to the ©! India should or should not make use of the power will be 
League by mutual consent, and both sides are pledged, of the supreme Executive for the ending of the Hindu- results 
pending the decision, to maintain the status quo. Un- Moslem War. Ten days ago the Unity Conference a servat 
fortunately, however, there is a difference of opinion Delhi ended with the adoption of a set of resolutions régimns 
as to what constitutes the status quo, and it is to define Which had a serious look. The interval has been view | 
this that the Council is now called upon. If the Turks’ filled with fresh conflicts—at Allahabad, at Jubbulpore, not to 
interpretation of it is right, then the descent of the ®24 other places in the Central Provinces, in Bengal to att 
Vali of Julamerk into the Assyrian villages (which 04 in the usually tranquil presidency of Madras. profes 
began the trouble in August) may have been justified. The reports indicate that the affair at Allahabad was posal 
But we do not see how the subsequent incursion of the "° less horrible than the outbreaks at Kohat and who | 
Turkish regular troops from their base on the Tigris, Lucknow last month; while no secret is made of the dards. 
many miles to the west, could possibly be justified. fear that worse may be in store. The Indian leaders, teach 
We were bound in any case to resist the violation of our 2° longer attempting to throw the blame on the 
mandated territory. Little as anyone in this country British authorities, ae @ despair; Mr. Gandhi ry Mr 
desires to fight the Turks, we entirely approve the I can do nothing.” But peace, after all, must Som 
firmness shown by the British Government and the Testored and maintained, and the Viceroy would be f 19° 
defending forces on the spot. Weakness in face of WiS¢ to consider the import of the acknowledgment The 
aggression in Iraq might at any moment turn a “ sort ™a@de recently by a Swarajist paper, that the bayonet den 
of war” into a deplorably real war. There are, hap- of the British soldier is the only instrument of peace f 


ily, signs that the Angora Government realises that it ®t Present known to the warring communities. The cannt 
‘put itself in the wrong by attempting to jump a Presence of non-official Europeans at the Delhi Confer- chang 


claim, and Mr. MacDonald’s latest conciliatory move ¢DC® Was a new factor in the situation. If these also, = we 
will, we hope, close the incident. The Council of the like the Indian leaders, know themselves to be impotent, sett 
League is expected to meet withinthe next week or so, what should prevent the Viceroy from taking the — 


and meanwhile the troops will remain in their present initiative, along with the provincial Governors, in _. 
positions. rallying the influential Hindu and Moslem leaders the n 


* * * towards a definite concordat? It is not without sity | 
It was to be expected that the Arbitration Protocol significance that Mr. Gandhi lately advised his country- os 
adopted at Geneva would be seized upon for electoral ™€? to appeal to the law courts in the case of obstinate 4 a 
purposes by the anti-League of Nations party in communal disputes. There is nothing left of Non- a 
America, and certainly Mr. Davis, the Democratic Co-operation when the master of the crusade is driven Grad 
candidate, has been making use of Geneva in a manner ® such counsel as this. But law courts are no remedy nm 
that invited reprisals. He deplored the fact that the im the presence of malignant racial and religious hates. ath 
United States had no part in the September discussion The candid and resolute action of the Governor-General oe 
of disarmament and arbitration ; and he was so impru- might be. : on ‘ 
dent as to criticise and minimise the results of the 2» " ¥ a cai 
Washington Conference, asking whether they had not The Liberals have supplemented their Election on te 
bound America to a definite naval inferiority to England. Manifesto by a special manifesto dealing with the land and 
President Coolidge has himself pursued a line of caution question. So far as urban land is concerned, it is rs 
on international affairs, but Mr. Hughes, his Secretary merely a fuller explanation of the proposals already cult 
of State, has now come out, a fortnight before the made, especially under the headings of taxation of site 
presidential election, with a sufficiently downright values and reform of the leasehold system. For rural 
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cheap at ten times the price she is actually having to pay. 
* * * 
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land, their main proposal is for “‘ occupying ownership,” 
by which they mean practically security of tenure at a 
rent stabilised at the present figure—subject to good 
farming. The test of this last is to be the judgment of 
local experts. For the labourer the promise of small 
holdings is held out and the minimum wage upheld. 
Farmers who have bought their land at high prices are 
a parently to be brought out by the State for what 
they paid, and charged a rent based not on the purchase 
rice, but on the rents of similar farms in the district. 
This plan is put forward as combining the best features 
of land nationalisation and peasant proprietorship, 
without their respective disadvantages. Landowners 
are to receive in perpetuity, but subject to taxation, 
their present net rents. There is obviously much that 
js good in this programme, and much that is common to 
Liberalism and Labour. But it will be interesting to 
hear what the Conservatives, now in electoral coalition 
with the Liberals in many parts of the country, have 
to say about it. For the Conservative manifesto says 
succinctly that the Conservatives “‘ are opposed to land 
nationalisation, the taxation of land values, and all 
schemes of spoliation’’—of which, presumably, the 
Liberal scheme is one. 
* * * 


The negotiations between the teachers and the local 
authorities have broken down, and no agreement has 
been reached at this week’s full meeting of the Burnham 
Committee. The teachers are willing that the reduc- 
tions made since the Burnham salary scales were first 
drawn up should be made permanent; but the local 
authorities are pressing for a further reduction, which 
they refuse to accept. Although the present position 
is described as a deadlock, it is probable that negotiations 
will be resumed after the election. Indeed, the election 
results may have an effect upon them; for the Con- 
servative threat to reintroduce the Geddes’ “ economy ” 
régime means a renewed threat to education. Our 
view has been often expressed. Teachers’ salaries are 
not too much—they are in many instances not enough— 
to attract men and women of the best abilities into the 
profession in sufficient numbers. Therefore any pro- 
posal to reduce salaries should be fought by everyone 
who believes in the improvement of educational stan- 
dards. Education depends on the teacher; ill-paid 
teachers mean shoddy education. 

* * * 


Mr. Trevelyan has now announced the names of the 
Committee which is to consider the Haldane Report 
of 1913, dealing with the reform of London University. 
The Haldane Report, which advocated important 
changes, was pigeon-holed on account of the war, and 
cannot now be applied without consideration of the 
changed conditions. But it is clear that something 
must be done, for the affairs of the University are 
in a tangle, and there is a great accumulation of un- 
settled questions. Unfortunately, some sections of 
opinion are attempting to make the appointment of 
the new Committee a political matter. London Univer- 
sity grants external as well as internal degrees, and 
disputes between the internal and external sides are 
by no means a novelty in University affairs. They 
have now been dragged into politics, for, in addition to 
the candidates of the three political parties, the 
Graduates’ Association, representing the “ externals,”’ 
has put forward a candidate for the London University 
parliamentary seat, and is arguing that the appoint- 
ment of the new committee is a threat to extinguish 
the external side of the University’s work. There is 
a case for, anid a case against, external degrees; but, 
so far as we can see, no one is proposing their abolition, 
and certainly the new Committee is left perfectly 
free to recommend what action it pleases. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine what case there can be for attempting 
to make this unreal issue the test question in a political 





campaign. University representation in Parliament 
would be discredited by being applied to such uses. 
* * * 

Again, an enquiry into a colliery disaster in South 
Wales has served to draw attention to the extraordin- 
arily lax observance of the Mines Acts by many colliery 
owners. In this case, the disaster occurred at a small 
mine—a fact which the management apparently 
regarded as a sufficient excuse for systematic disregard 
of almost all the vital safety regulations. The evidence 
in the case makes extraordinary reading. Everything 
that should have been done in order to ensure safety 
seems to have been left undone by the responsible 
officials. It is, moreover, fairly clear that this is not 
an isolated case, but one of many. We do not blame 
the inspectorate of coal] mines unduly for this situation. 
Their numbers are limited, and they can only visit 
each colliery once in a blue moon. But, clearly, 
the present state of affairs cannot be allowed to continue. 
Either the inspectorate must be largely increased, or 
alternative safeguards must be provided, for example, 
by an enlargement of the existing powers of “ work- 
men’s inspection” and by enlisting the Trade Unions 
as agents in ensuring the better observance of the 
laws. The miner in the small pit has just as much 
claim and need to be protected by safety regulations— 
against both the management’s negligence and his own 
—as the miner in a great up-to-date colliery run with 
the most modern installation. Indeed, his need may 
well be greater. In the present case, the coroner's 
jury has mildly censored the management, but the matter 
must not rest there. Improved mining legislation, as 
we have pointed out more than once, is urgently needed. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Northern Ireland 
still returns a dozen members to Westminster, so that 
the British elections provide an opportunity of taking 
what may be ma regarded as a test vote in the 
border counties. In two successive contests National- 
ists have won easily in Tyrone and Fermanagh, and 
nobody doubted, least of all the Unionists who were 
sullenly girding on their harness for a hopeless struggle, 
that with the Boundary Act at last become law every 
available anti-partitionist vote would be polled. All 
sides, however, reckoned without Mr. de Valera, who, 
having decreed that the boundary question does not 
exist, has determined to prove it by running candidates 
of his own, whose intervention will split the Nationalist 
vote and secure an easy triumph for the Orangemen. 
This piece of folly he seeks to justify on the ground that 
the urgent need of the moment is not to place on record 
the desire of a majority in the two counties to be in- 
cluded in the Free State, but to make an empty protest 
against the principle of Irish representation in the 
British Parliament. Unfortunately for Mr. de Valera 
the Freeman’s Journal has unearthed a proclamation 
issued under his name two years ago, in which he laid 
it down that anyone who voted in an election held under 
British authority in the Six Counties, as he is now 
asking his followers to do, was guilty of treason against 
the Irish Republic. Were Mr. de Valera as logical as 
he pretends to be, he would be arranging to court martial 
himself for betraying the Republic; as it is he is 
apparently determined to proceed with his wrecking 
campaign in the Northern area. Against a solidly 
organised body of public opinion he could not hope to 
succeed, but he knows that the groups opposed to 
Republicanism in Tyrone and Fermanagh are also at 
loggerheads amongst themselves, with Free Staters 
ranged against Parliamentarians and Hibernians squab- 
bling with both. Whether the elections are lost or won 
we shall make few converts amongst Ulster Orangemen 
to the creed of [rish unity so long as professors of this 
creed can find no better means of advancing their ideals 


than by furious faction fights. 
A? 
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LONG VIEWS AND SHORT VIEWS 


r “HE difference between those who think that 

Mr. MacDonald is right to have forced a 

General Election at this moment and those 
who think that he is very wrong indeed, is fundament- 
ally identical with the difference between those who 
are trying to take long views of the present political 
situation and those who prefer to take short ones. 
For our part we frankly take the short view; not 
because we do not wish to look years ahead, but because 
we think it impossible for even the shrewdest of political 
prophets to do so in the present state of British party 
politics. During the next decade almost anything 
may happen. The Liberal Party may disappear. 
The Conservative Party if it remains in the hands of 
its Diehards may on some sudden issue be wiped out, 
as it very nearly was in 1906. The Labour Party has 
firmer prospects, but in other countries Labour Parties 
after a brief triumph have been wrecked by a bad con- 
stitution or bad leadership. What will probably happen 
here it is at present impossible to estimate. We at any 
rate cannot profess to have any clear opinion as to what 
is likely to be the position in 1984 or even in 1930. 
We cannot see so far ahead as that, however much 
Wwe may wish to. 

The course of events will be determined largely by 
persons. If, for example, Mr. Asquith were to retire 
to-morrow the Liberal Party, as we know it, would 
almost immediately cease to exist. Probably three- 
fifths of it, rejecting the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, 
would go over to Labour; another fifth would with- 
draw from political life; the remaining fifth would 
form some sort of alliance with the Conservatives and 
be absorbed, as the Liberal-Unionists were absorbed 
thirty years ago. That would be the result of the 
disappearance of one man. But there is also the 
possibility to be considered of the appearance of a 
man. If there were to arise on the one hand a Tory 
leader like Disraeli, or on the other a Socialist leader 
of the calibre of a Branting or even of a Jaurés, the 
whole political situation might be transformed within 
twelve months. And such chances—inevitably decisive 
in their results—cannot be foreseen. Another quite 
uncertain, yet very important, factor is how long men 
like Messrs. MacDonald and Snowden and Thomas 
can continue to work with the semi-Communist section 
of their supporters. Certainly not for ever. All 
experience suggests that the Left wing of the Labour 
Party is bound sooner or later to break away. And 
who can tell what will be the importance—or unim- 
portance—of that break? For all these reasons, it 
seems to us that it is wiser for the moment to be content 
with a comparatively short view—to concern ourselves, 
that is to say, more with what is to happen in 1925 
and 1926 than with what may happen in the nineteen- 
thirties. 

Those supporters of the Labour Party who prefer 
to take the long view—or at least to attempt to do so— 
hold, we admit, a perfectly logical and clear-cut position. 
Their opinions are, we believe, mistaken and opposed 
to the best interests alike of the country and of the 
Labour Party itself; but they are at any rate unam- 
biguous. Quite properly they desire to win an indepen- 
dent majority of their own, and they are convinced 
that as a first step towards that aim they must destroy 
the Liberal Party. The destruction of the Liberal 
Party has accordingly become to them an almost 
sacred duty, more urgent and more vitally important 


ee 


than any concrete plan whatsoever of social reconstry. 
tion or reform. Their attitude is accurately and cop. 
cisely defined in a single sentence in a letter which yp 
print in our correspondence columns this week frop 
Mr. B. Williams. This is what he says—and we knoy 
that he is speaking for tens of thousands of Laboy 
workers and voters: “Any help from Liberalisp 
received for the purpose of maintaining Labour jj 
office would be fatal to all our hopes.”” In other words, 
**'We will have no truck with the Liberals. We yi 
reject their help, or at any rate make it as difficult as 
possible for them to help us. They may come into the 


division lobbies with us if they like, so long as they 


come with their tails between their legs. Otherwise let 
them turn us out and be damned to them. Never mind 
about 1925 or 1926. We shall come back three years, 
five years, ten years hence. It doesn’t matter when, 


so long as the Liberals are discredited and destroyed, f 


and no one can accuse us of having been contaminated 
by contact with them.” That we believe is a perfectly 
fair summary of the “long view” attitude, to which 
probably even the Prime Minister himself in his present 
mood would subscribe. 


It is a coherent attitude; but that, it seems to us, is f 


about the most and the best that can be said for it, 
It is obviously detrimental to the immediate interests 
of the working class, during a period stretching from the 
present day to that hypothetical future day when 
Labour wins over a clear majority of the electorate to 
its Socialist standard. It is also, in our opinion, funda- 
mentally short-sighted—as “long views’’ often are— 
not merely because the birds in the bush may stay there 
for an indefinite time, but because a Labour Govern- 
ment has far more to gain in prestige by actual achieve- 
ments in social reconstruction—with the help of Liberal 
votes or Tory votes or any other votes which it can 
persuade or force into its service—than by standing on 
its dignity and lifting the hem of its garment to the 
very knees. With the help of Liberal votes—given 
willingly or unwillingly—it could carry out nine-tenths 
of its immediate practical programme, and for what it 
accomplished in that way it would get the whole of the 
kudos. Even as a party it stands to gain, not to lose, 
by accepting Liberal co-operation, by inviting it indeed 
and encouraging it by every means in its power. The 
presence of auxiliaries—and all the more if they are 
unwilling auxiliaries—does not detract from the credit 
of a commander-in-chief in the hour of victory, but 
rather enhances it. 

But whether the advocates of the “‘ long view” are 
right or wrong in their methods, they are certainly 
asking us to pay an extravagant price for their convict 
tions. No one knows exactly what will be the result of the 
present appeal to the country. But this much seems 
to be almost certain: that before Christmas a Con 
servative instead of a Labour Government will be m 
office. Everybody is agreed that the Conservatives 
are bound to gain seats on balance and to return to 
the House of Commons a larger party than they are 
at present. It is possible that they will have a clear 
majority. But even if they have not they will still 
be much the largest party, and when the Labour 
Government is defeated on the Address—unless it 
has resigned before that—Mr. Baldwin will take office, 
and since the King’s Government must somehow be 
carried on, the Liberal Party, malgré lui, will keep him 
in office—on terms. The terms will naturally be that 
he shall make no attempt to introduce any proposal 
that has even a flavour of protectionism, and since 
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more or less protectionist measures are the only positive 
item in the Conservative programme, that means that 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government will be able to do nothing 
at all—a state of affairs which his party, once it is 
comfortably in office, will no doubt accept with cheerful 
resignation. T his prospect, as far as we can see, can 
be averted only by Labour making a net gain of 120 
seats—which is impossible. The country seems there- 
fore, owing to Mr. MacDonald’s acceptance of the 
“long view” and to certain personal idiosyncrasies 
of his which tend to reinforce that attitude, to be con- 
demned in any event to several vears of Tory Govern- 
ment when, but for this dissolution, it might have 
continued to have a Labour Government, kept in office 
by Liberal votes. 

“The difference is likely to be serious, as anyone who 
studies the respective party programmes (which we 
discuss in another article) will easily realise. The 
Tories, unless they win a clear majority, are not likely 
to attempt any seriously reactionary legislation, for 
the Liberals would quickly stop that; but they can, 
and no doubt will, very easily undo nearly all the good 
administrative work which Labour Ministers have 
accomplished. Educational developments will once 
more be curtailed in the sacred name of economy. 
Trade Boards will be suppressed as far as possible ; 
and there will be no Agricultural Wages*Board. The 
urgent codification and extension of the Factory Acts 
will once more be postponed. The new Housing 
scheme will be thrown on the scrap-heap. There will 
not be that drastic reform of the Poor Laws which 
Labour with Liberal support could easily carry. Mr. 
MacDonald will be deprived of the opportunity of 
carrying to fruition the admirable work that he has 
done towards the resettlement of Europe. And we 
shall have a Chamberlain instead of a Snowden Budget. 
As for the unemployed, we may be pretty sure that 
no drastic measures either of prevention or of ameliora- 
tion will be put forward—since the specific Tory cure 
will be barred. 

It is a dark and barren prospect, stretching ahead, 
not for months but for years—surely a very high price 
for the working, wage-earning class to have to pay for 
the hypothetical advantages of that “long view.” 
Was it worth while to bring about such a position 
merely in order to prove that Labour would never 
soil its hands by accepting that Liberal help, which in 
fact it had not even to pray for but could command ? 
But bygones are bygones. The practical problem 
to-day is how best we may attempt to avert the probable 
consequences of a decision which cannot now be altered. 
Labour prospects may conceivably in the distant future 
be all the brighter for the policy which the Labour 
Government has chosen this month to adopt. But in 
the more immediate future the prospects of the ordinary 
wage-earner are darker than they were even in the 
execrable days of the Coalition. A minority Labour 
Government has proved all too powerless, but a 
minority Tory Government with a Baldwin at its head— 
which is apparently what we must now expect—is likely 
to be the most passive and futile instrument of govern- 
ment that Great Britain has ever had the misfortune to 
endure, We are not usually inclined to be pessimistic ; 
but what substantial hope can Mr. MacDonald, or those 
who agree with his tactics, offer us—until the nineteen 
thirties or thereabouts? The circumstances were such 
that Labour might have both eaten its cake and had it, 
might, that is to say, have remained in office as a 
minority Government, whilst increasing its chances of 
sooner or later becoming a majority Government. But 
Mr. MacDonald thought, or felt, otherwise; and Mr. 

Idwin at any rate should be grateful to him for his 
decision. It is quite possible that that decision may 
hasten by a year or so the demise of the Libera] Party— 
though there are other and very different possibilities— 
ut it is clear that it also involves a great sacrifice on 


the part of those who were looking to the Labour Party 
to help them, as well as to help their descendants. 

The best it seems that we can hope and work for 
in this election is that there may not be a clear Con- 
servative majority, which would enable Mr. Baldwin 
to remain inactively in power for five years. For 
if he has to depend on Liberal votes, his position will 
contain serious elements of instability, and though 
he might hold it for a year or two on such terms, he 
would always be faced with the possibility of defeat, 
and almost certainly would not survive his full term. 
Five years of unimaginative Tory Government would, 
indeed, be a disastrous result of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s hasty decision to appeal to the country. 


THE PARTY PROGRAMMES 
[er crucial test of an election manifesto is the degree 


of clearness with which it explains what the party 

issuing it actually proposes to do. The sensible 
elector wants, not well-sounding phrases or pious senti- 
ments, but an outline, as concise and definite as possible, 
of the legislative and administrative intentions of the 
party which requests his vote. Cloudy and ambiguous 
phrasing may, unfortunately, be sometimes good elec- 
tioneering ; for all voters are not sensible, and there are 
some issues which it pays to evade. But we believe that, 
in British politics, the number of electors who want real 
information embodied in concrete proposals has greatly 
increased of late, and constitutes that determining section 
of the electorate which is able to influence the rest. 

Of the three manifestoes which have been put before 
the country this week there is no doubt which is the 
clearest and most definite. No elector can reasonably 
say that he does not know, with fair precision, both what 
the Labour Party proposes to do on each of the principal 
matters at issue, and to which measures preference will 
be given if that party is returned to power. It would 
have been easy enough for the Labour leaders to frame 
a specious, but evasive, programme, and to appeal rather 
to general working-class sentiment than on the basis 
of a positive programme. So far from doing this, they 
have issued the most precise and plainly worded statement 
of their plans that any party in our experience has ever 
put forward. During their brief tenure of office they 
have not attempted to introduce any specifically Socialist 
measure. If they come back to power, they are fully 
committed to an immediate attempt to proceed with a 
positive policy. 

In comparison with the Labour manifesto, the battle 
cries of the other parties make rather insipid reading. 
On more than one vital point both Mr. Baldwin and the 
Liberals show a disposition to bury their heads in the 
sand. It is all very well for the Liberals to assure us of 
their unflinching devotion to Free Trade, against both 
Protection and “the Labour Party’s policy of controls 
and shackles.” That is only a way of saying that on 
certain of the most vital problems of the day the Liberals 
propose to do nothing. It is all very well for Mr. Baldwin 
to explain that “a general tariff’ is no part of the Con- 
servative programme, and at the same time to spend 
many paragraphs extolling Imperial Preference, the 
McKenna Duties, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
and similar measures. We only get the impression that 
Mr. Baldwin dare not propose the only thing he believes 
to be of real use, and that he is trying very hard both to 
eat his cake and to have it. To us both Free Trade and 
Protection, open or disguised, are dead and unsatisfying 
gospels. But the Labour manifesto alone even hints at 
a way of escape—through the control of bulk imports— 
from that sterile and distressing controversy. 

Again, it is all very well for both Liberal and Conservative 
manifestoes to gird at the Labour Party for its failure to 
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solve the unemployment problem. We, too, have criticised 
the Government on this score; but we fail to find in the 
programmes of the other parties any proposal that promises 
better success. Moreover, it is certainly unfair to suggest 
that unemployment has increased under the Labour 
Government. Everyone should know that administrative 
and legislative changes have added to the numbers recorded 
on the official register without any real increase in the 
volume of unemployment. This point, which is made in 
both Liberal and Conservative manifestoes, is the sort of 
cheap and easy misrepresentation which all parties tend 
to use at election times; but it is less excusable than most, 
and will probably recoil upon the heads of its authors. 


Or take, again, the question of housing. It is quite 
true to say, as the Liberals do, that the number of houses 
now being begun is less than when the Government took 
office. But it is a quite unfair point by which no reason- 
ably well-informed man will be influenced. It is an appeal 
to ignorance. The Chamberlain scheme has slackened 
off ; the Wheatley scheme has not yet begun. Inevitably 
there is an interval, quite apart from any question of the 
merits of the rival schemes. A more important matter 
is to find out precisely what alternatives to the Wheatley 
scheme the other parties suggest. The Conservatives 
apparently propose to go back to the Chamberlain scheme, 
and to increase production by encouraging new processes 
of mass-construction. The Liberals apparently have nothing 
to suggest except the wholesale and indiscriminate dilution 
of building labour—a method certainly inconsistent either 
with efficient production or with the industrial peace 
advocated elsewhere in the Liberal manifesto. Mr. 
Wheatley’s plan has faults, and we have criticised them. 
But it includes the first reasonable and practicable pro- 
posals that have been made for the augmentation of labour 
and the employment of new methods of construction. 
Neither Liberalism nor Conservatism has apparently any- 
thing of value to say about the housing problem. 


Or take the agricultural problem, to which naturally all 
three parties pay great attention. Certain minor proposals 
are common to all three parties—agricultural credits, aid to 
farmers’ co-operation, encouragement of small holdings, and 
the like. These are hardy annuals; but clearly they do not 
go to the root of the problem. On the major question, the 
Conservatives fall back on proposing a representative Con- 
ference which is to hammer out an agreed policy—in other 
words, they have nothing to suggest. The Liberals propose 
drastic reforms in land tenure—a proposal excellent in 
itself ; but who really supposes that it will bring substantial 
relief to the arable farmer, or have any material effect on 
the acreage under wheat and similar crops? The Labour 
Party, with its plan of import regulation and stabilisation 
of prices, alone has any really hopeful suggestion to offer. 


In both the Conservative and Liberal programmes there 
is but one legislative proposal of fundamental importance, 
and it is practically the same in both cases. Both Opposition 
parties propose schemes for the unification of social insurance 
on a contributory basis—presumably on the lines recently 
worked out by Sir William Beveridge. This proposal is 
positive enough; but it is in reality rather a counter- 
proposal than an original plan of social betterment. The 
Labour Party’s programme includes both widows’ pensions 
and an amended scheme of workmen’s compensation, as well 
as further improvements in the Insurance Acts. The aim 
of the proposal for a unified scheme is to put all existing 
and promised forms of social provision as far as possible on 
a contributory basis. It is the old struggle between the 
contributory principle and State provision; but now 
Liberals as well as Conservatives are whole-heartedly for the 
contributory plan. For our part, while we agree that some 
forms of insurance must remain contributory, we are wholly 
against any attempt at a unified plan which would place all 
forms of social provision on a contributory basis. So, we 
believe, is the Labour Party. 





Apart from the question of insurance, major proposals g 
a positive kind have to be sought chiefly in the Labour pp, 
gramme. The Labour Party has marked out for itself, jp 
two stages, an ambitious plan of social legislation, 4, 
immediate measures for the opening session of the ney 
Parliament it proposes a national electricity schen, 
nationalisation of mines as well as minerals, taxation of 
land values, thorough reform of the Poor Law, extensig, 
and amendment of the Rent Acts, votes for women on th, 
same terms as men, mothers’ pensions, hours and factory 
legislation, and measures against profiteering in building 
materials. After these, it proposes railway and can) 
nationalisation, reform of workmen’s compensation, extep. 
sion, the Trade Board scheme, control of imports anj 
prices, and further legislation against profiteering. Truly 
an ambitious programme; but not too ambitious for 4 
party which stands for a fundamental reconstruction ¢ 
the social order. 

Against this programme, what have the other parties to 
set ? 
scheme, but apparently without national ownership. They 
would nationalise minerals, but not mines. They would tax 
land values, reform land tenure, unify social insurance 
contributory lines, and in some unspecified way reform the 
electoral system. They would also promote “the 
operation of all engaged in industry . . . . and the fair 
distribution of its profits ” with a view to industrial peace, 
In short, they aim at standing for social reform and against 
Socialism, and at redressing grievances while keeping intact 
the existing structure of industry and the existing class 
relationships and works of production. A few years ago, 
Liberalism seemed ready to advance far beyond this point— 
to recognise the need for public ownership of mines and 
railways and for real modifications in the economic system. 
To-day it opposes nationalisation on principle—which is # 
foolish as to advocate it in principle—and is reduced to 
talking about a “ fair division ” of the profits of industry— 
whatever that may be supposed to mean. 

The Conservatives are in a worse case, so far as argument 
goes ; for they have really nothing at all to propose. But 
the worse case for argument may be the better case for 
electioneering, because in the absence of any policy of their 
own they can concentrate more easily on the propaganda of 
anti-Socialism. The Liberals have to bid against Labour 
for “‘ progressive” support, and to underbid in order not to 
alienate their right wing supporters. Conservatism, so far 
as constructive policy is concerned, does not bid at all. 
It dangles a carrot or two before ex-Service men, farmers, 
slum-dwellers, educationists and the like; but its real 
programme consists of the things it will oppose and not, 
save in a negative sense, of the things it will do. It waves, 
of course, the Imperial flag, and it appeals to the cholerie 
clubman by a hint at possible increases in Army and Navy. 
But its real business is that it will abstain—a promise 
crystallised in the pledge of rigid administrative economy. 
It will abstain even from the changes it desires—even from 
the Protection which it believes to be the sole cure fo 
unemployment. 

So far, then, as manifestoes go, Labour and Conservatism 
have the best of it—Labour for a clear and positive, Con- 
servatives for a blankly negative appeal. Liberalism, 
agreeing on some points with the Conservatives and o 
some with Labour, does not succeed in forming an effective 
moderate programme. It is too clearly a compromise— 
and a compromise embodying elements which cannot be 
reconciled. It is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring. Above all, it fails, unlike the Labour programme, 
to give any clear indication of the course which Liberalism 
would pursue if it came to power. A party which cannot 
have power without collaboration with either Conservative 
or Labour, and which cannot make up its mind which sort 
of collaboration it wants, can hardly expect to make 8 
good job of its appeal to the electors. Labour and Conse! 
vatism have the advantage of knowing where they stand. 





The Liberals also advocate a national electricity | 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS SINCE 
JANUARY 


Paris, October 13th. 
Wi the close of the first MacDonald Ministry, 


it may be permitted to an observer in France 

to express the view that the Labour Government 
has done more for the settlement of European problems 
in nine months than the whole of the preceding Govern- 
ments, whether led by Liberals or Conservatives, have done 
in five years. With the internal politics of England the 
present writer has nothing to do, and caring nothing for 
parties, but speaking as a simple onlooker interested in 
international affairs, he is bound to state that Mr. Mac- 
Donald, inexperienced as he was at the beginning of the 
year in practical statesmanship, has proved to be the 
best Foreign Secretary England has had in recent times. 

If he were to be judged on the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself of his task on the Continent, there 
would surely be no doubt of his return to power. It is 
necessary that the jobs which he has begun should be 
completed in the same spirit and with the same skill. 
Perhaps it is true that even the clumsiest proconsular 
person could now not altogether undo the excellent work, 
but nevertheless there is some danger of a general upheaval 
in France, and perhaps in Germany, owing to the reper- 
cussions of the British elections. 

When Mr. MacDonald came to power it must be con- 
fessed there was considerable misgiving in France. There 
would have been much more misgiving had the politicians, 
Radical and Nationalist alike, not been convinced that 
absolutely nobody could be worse than Mr. MacDonald's 
predecessor at the Foreign Office. The relations between 
France and England were as bad as could be, and, at 
this time at any rate, bad relations between France and 
England meant bad relations between France and Germany. 
Merely antagonising methods had been adopted, and so 
ignorant had the Conservative statesmen shown them- 
selves of French mentality that they actually supposed 
that by bullying and by threatening they could dislodge 
M. Poincaré and change French sentiment. Anybody 
with the smallest knowledge of psychology would have 
realised the folly of such speculations. Even the Radicals 
were compelled to stand up in defence of M. Poincaré 
while the British hammered him. Had the same tactics 
been pursued, the undoubted effect would have been 
the consolidation of M. Poincaré and the return of the 
Bloc National at the elections of May 11th. 

It was a bad day for M. Poincaré and a good day for 
the world when the Labour Party took office. Possi- 
bilities of a rapprochement between France and England, 
which, again, meant the beginnings of a rapprochement 
between France and Germany, became clear when Mr. 
MacDonald succeeded to Lord Curzon, At first he was 
regarded as Germanophile and Francophobe, but he 
quickly dispelled the mistaken ideas which had been 
sedulously fostered. For some unknown reason, the 
Conservatives who had shown such bitterness towards 
France, had managed to pose as the friends of France 
and to convince France that the Labour Party was com- 
posed of the enemies of France. Such an absurd delusion 
could not last long. The great merit of Mr. MacDonald 
in his dealings with France was to rediscover the elementary 
truth that if you wish to come to terms you must begin 
by creating an atmosphere in which it is possible to talk 
reasonably ; that two nations who have good feeling 
towards each other are much more likely to discover a 
common policy than two nations who are quarrelling 
with each other. This return to the rudiments of diplo- 
macy—rudiments which even a child can understand— 
was the signal service that Mr. MacDonald rendered to 
Europe. Even under the Poincaré régime he re-established, 
by cautious but friendly moves, the Entente Cordiale, 





and with the accession of M. Herriot, he brought about a 
complete reconciliation. 

With the Radicals in the saddle in France and the 
Labour men in the saddle in England, the prospects of 
at least a provisional settlement were enormously increased. 
There were no more empty threats which had no policy 
whatever behind them (although assurances were given 
to me at the time that a positive Conservative policy did 
exist somewhere behind the attitude of antagonism) : 
there was instead a serious attempt to put into operation 
the Dawes Report, which, whether ultimately workable 
or not, makes the reparations problem no longer acute, 
and enables France and Germany to resume kindlier 
and more normal relations and to seek economic accords. 
Whatever else is true about the Labour Government, 
these two things are true: first, that the influence of Mr. 
MacDonald made possible the victory of the Radicals 
in France over the forces of reaction; and second, that 
M. Herriot and Mr. MacDonald together determined a 
change of feeling in France. 

France, on the whole, is now reasonable and anxious 
to forget old animosities which had been foolishly kept 
alive by the behaviour of the Governments of three 
countries. It is no exaggeration to state that Mr. Mac- 
Donald was chiefly instrumental in bringing France to 
her present mood. At first it did not appear that M. 
Herriot could behave differently in any material sense 
from M. Poincaré. It is not easy to deflect the current 
of public opinion. Certainly M. Poincaré did not believe 
it could be seriously deflected, and it is to be doubted 
whether M. Herriot had high hopes. But in the sequel 
it was shown that we were all more or less wrong in not 
realising that when once the current is deflected, the 
direction of the stream may bear no relation to its previous 
course. It is not merely a matter of shifting its bed a 
few feet to the left or right: a new orientation when 
effected may soon take the current in a diametrically 
opposed sense. It is for the moment of comparatively 
little importance what will happen to the Dawes Report 
in a few years: it is much more important to observe 
that the outlook has been entirely altered, and that it is 
highly improbable that the old attitude can be resumed 
by anbody. 

In the same way, it would be wrong, in my opinion, 
to inflate the practical results of the Geneva proceedings, 
but nevertheless, even if the protocol is worthless—as 
even one of its sponsors privately admits it to be—it 
has induced a fresh conception of the League and of the 
relations of European countries. Once more it is Mr. 
MacDonald who, when criticism and scepticism have 
done their worst, is to be thanked—not indeed for the 
abolition of war but for an attempt to exorcise the war 
spirit. 

Let us consider also from the Paris viewpoint the 
negotiations relative to the Treaty with Russia. This 
treaty may be bad or good, it may have been bungled, 
it may break down, the proposed loan may be impossible : 
what it has done, however, is to stimulate France to make 
a similar experiment which may have better results, and 
whether the present Anglo-Russian Treaty is destroyed 
or achieved, it must at least be the starting point for a 
real resumption of rational relations with the great country 
that, like Germany, must be received into the comity of 
nations. France is about to recognise Russia. A special 
commission of an advisory character has been appointed, 
and has unanimously come to the conclusion that it would 
be the last infirmity of fanatical conservatism to refuse 
any longer to admit the existence and the stability of a 
Government which has outlived all other European 
Governments. Even M. Noulens, representing the French 
holders of Russian bonds on the Commission—a notorious 
anti-Bolshevik who was formerly the French Ambassador 
in Russia in the days of the Tsar—has acquiesced in this 
decision. He has agreed that recognition must come 
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first and negotiations afterwards. The final stronghold 
of the Cadets and the rest of the agitating emigrés has 
thus been shattered. The protracted efforts to keep 
Russia outlawed have come to naught, and their futility 
is as apparent as their folly. 

Speaking generally, it is hoped in France that the 
Labour Party will come back to complete the work of 
European pacification. The French and British Prime 
Ministers got along well together, and they were in fair 
agreement. If there is now to be a change, it is feared 
in France—and in some reactionary quarters, hoped— 
that much that has been done, or that was about to be 
done, will be upset. The French Nationalists are naturally 
rejoicing, because they believe that the downfall of Mr. 
MacDonald will presage the defeat of M. Herriot. They 
think they can recover some of the ground they have 
lost. M. Alexandre Millerand, the ex-President of the 
French Republic, is preparing to enter the arena of active 
politics again. Assisted by M. Maginot and M. Francois 
Marsal, he intends to endeavour to rally the country 
against the combination of Radical and Socialist Parties. 
A building in the Avenue d’Iéna has been selected as 
the seat of a new political league to be formed, which 
will control its own newspaper. The Nationalists argue 
that the Machiavellian MacDonald has betrayed M. Herriot 
into concessions reducing France’s claims on Germany, 
weakening France against future German aggression. They 
assert that the compensation which M. Herriot received 
was in the shape of promises which were personally made 
by Mr. MacDonald. Thus, they say, the whole system 
recently constructed will collapse. It is therefore likely 
that everything will be done, in the event of the disappear- 
ance of the Labour Party from office, to throw the settle- 
ments into the melting-pot again, and the peace of Europe 
may be jeopardised. Such, stated as objectively as 
possible, is the situation seen from the angle of Paris. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


MUSSOLINI AND THE LIBERALS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.] 
‘ a hectic summer, with its two big murders, 


one victim a Socialist and the other a Fascista, 

and much exploitation of the corpses, comes 

the Liberal Congress at Leghorn. Italians return to the 
region of abstract politics in which they love to dispute. 
The active talkers and thinkers are the younger middle- 
aged men, Mussolini’s own generation, and they have 
had their political culture from philosophers: Croce, 
Gentile, Sorel, Proudhon. So, with Matteotti and Casalini 
decently buried, discussion easily returns to the highest 
plane. Columns in the newspapers are devoted to the 
definition of such expressions as liberty, historical necessity, 
** normalisation,” ete. Was Fascism the product of a 
single will and intelligence, or had it the character of a 
temporary expedient, or did it spring inevitably from a 
group of historical circumstances and political conditions ? 
Those who take this last view, even though they be opponents 
of Fascism, may be said to be in a state of grace. And soon. 
Nevertheless, the Congress of the Liberals had a practical 
importance, and Mussolini watched the proceedings with 
interest. The party is after all that one which from the 
establishment of a United Italy up to the March on Rome 
has continuously held power and office. Several of its 
leaders are ex-Premiers. It claims to possess the title- 
deeds of Italian nationality. Moreover, although now 


weaker in numbers (fifty representatives are all that the 
Liberals achieved under the new electoral law) than 
either the Populars or the Socialists, this non-Fascista 
group will provide Italy, in the event of Mussolini’s down- 
fall, with her new Prime Minister, Albertini, a senator 
and a journalist, the editor of the Corriere della Sera. 
Albertini has become, by virtue of his ability and the 


| 


wide circulation of his excellent newspaper,” the mog 

respectable of Mussolini’s opponents, and in any Coalition 

which may succeed the Fascisti he is certain to be preferred 
as leader to Amendola, the chief of the Democratic Party, 
or to de Gasparri, the head of the Popularist organisation, 

At the Congress of Leghorn he has guided the left wing of 

the Liberals; the influence of the veteran, Giolitti, has 

dominated the centre; Salandra, Italy’s representative 
at Geneva, has directed the section on the right. 

For the Liberals at Leghorn have been divided into 
three parts: one eager to overthrow Fascism; the other 
ready to collaborate “ without conditions’; the third 
and most important proposing to bargain with Signor 
Mussolini on the basis of a revision of Fascism and on 
a return to normal conditions. By normal conditions 
is meant the dethronement of the petty local tyrants of 
Fascism ; free elections for the Communes ; acknowledg. 
ment of the general principle of majority rule; the sub- 
ordination of the Executive to Parliament. There was 
little reason to expect an accommodation. In practice 
Signor Mussolini will no doubt aim at satisfying that senti- 
ment, not confined to Liberals, which is in reaction against 
violence. He should be eager, if only in his own interests, 
to rid Italy of terrorism ; but necessity, or party loyalty, 
will certainly prevent him from condemning the general 
behaviour of any section of his friends, though he may 
condemn their behaviour in particulars. Again, were he 
to accept the principle of majority rule, he would be 
repudiating the whole “ideal” of Fascism. No one 
knows if he is himself seriously attached to that “ideal.” 
But there is nothing in his Syndicalist past inconsistent 
with the contempt for parliamentary institutions, of which 
he is the mouthpiece. To many of the most honest of his 
supporters, notably those from the old Nationalist Party, 
Fascism will have had no raison d’étre unless it succeeds in 
producing an alternative to parliamentarism. Signor 
Mussolini has not yet evolved such an alternative; his 
degradation of the Italian Parliament was not a real burning 
of his boats, and the way is still open to him within 
the Constitution to become a Prime Minister of the old- 
fashioned sort, a Giolitti, with all the appearance of legality; 
this solution would probably be endorsed by a majority 
of Italians. If his love of power be insatiable, he will 
take this path rather than disappear from politics. He 
can represent his action in his favourite phrase as a historic 
necessity, for in his theory of politics there is no absolute 
truth, everything is relative to conditions and seasons. 

But he is not yet faced with the alternative. So he can 
still deal high-handedly with the Liberals for whom, not 
unnaturally, he feels little respect. They assisted him to 
power in 1921, and two members of the party are still 
members of his Cabinet. They plead now that circum- 
stances in 1921 were exceptional, a counter-revolution 
may have been necessary; but 1924 is not 1921, and 
** normalisation ” should be begun. In an interview with 
a French journalist, Signor Mussolini has replied that all 
governments are in favour of “ normalisation,’ even those 
which are established by violence. All governments desire 
that their laws should be obeyed. A _ revolutionary 
government is a contradiction in terms. But if by nor- 
malisation is meant a return to the past, which would be a 
confession that the March on Rome was simply an expedient 
necessary at the moment but of no intrinsic significance, 
he then answers : No. 

Fascism has recovered its general strength in the last 
two months—an improvement which was reflected in 
Mussolini’s speech at Milan, calm in tone, unconciliatory 
in essence. The speech was delivered on the same day 
as the Congress at Leghorn had opened, and it contained 
in its most important passage a denial that Parliament 
was the only place in which the nation could look for the 
decisions of its problems. Consequently, the party militia 
will be maintained. On the subject of liberty generally 
he was, however, reduced to a rather childish misrepre- 
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sentation, speaking as though his opponents advocated 
immunity before the law, not liberty limited by the law 
and the same limits for all persons and parties. Or he 
resorted to the Socialist argument, pointing out that nowa- 
days the right of men to dispose absolutely of their own 
is very properly questioned. But why is he no longer a 
Socialist ? Because Socialism in Italy was anarchist, anti- 
patriotic, and brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
But Mussolini’s own influence in the pre-War period, 
when he was still a Socialist, was always directed against 
the progress of Italian Socialism along the lines of legality 
and orderly patriotism. With that past is he capable of 
pacifying parties or stilling the hatred which Fascism has 
aroused? “* Why not,” he asked at Milan, “ seeing that 
I have made a five years’ peace with Jugoslavia and a 
treaty of commerce with Czecho-Slovakia?” But the 
analogy is not convincing. 

Mussolini has still the support of the vast mass of the 
middle and professional classes throughout Italy. He has 
also achieved success among the peasantry, taking strong- 
holds that were formerly in the hands of the Catholic 
Party (the Populars). But of these supporters only a 
minority are enthusiastic Fascisti. It is not the creed 
which is generally accepted, but the man. “ We are pro- 
Mussolini but not pro-Fascist,” is the common saying. 
The position was different early this year ; but the Matteoti 
affair, the broken reputations of many of Mussolini’s 
colleagues, the revelations of dishonesty in high places 
made by the dissident Fascisti had their effect. Meanwhile 
Fascism has made no further progress among the workers 
in the towns, who remain in the mass faithful to Socialism. 
The recent recovery of the Government is due mainly to 
the Casalini crime—the murder of the Fascista deputy 
balancing (though the circumstances were entirely different) 
the moral effect of the Matteotti affair—and to the mistakes 
of Mussolini’s opponents. Principal among these mistakes 
is the violent propaganda conducted by the Communists 
against Mussolini in foreign countries, especially in France. 
As this propaganda easily degenerates into a vilification 
of Italy it has shocked many reasonable Italians ; it recently 
drew from Salandra, the Liberal leader, a declaration of 
renewed loyalty to Il Duce, and caused Pirandello, the 
celebrated dramatist, to declare himself a Fascista. A 
very large number of Italian workmen are now in France, 
and with Italy’s problems of a surplus population become 
so pressing—Mussolini alluded significantly to this 
subject in his speech at Milan—her reputation in France 
and other Latin countries is a matter of great practical 
importance. Nevertheless, as a result of Mussolini's 
unsatisfactory declarations with regard to Parliament 
and the Militia, the Liberals at Leghorn decided by a large 
majority against a continuation of the policy of uncondi- 
tional adherence to the Government. The Fascisti 
have, however, still a majority in the Chamber against all 
the other parties combined; and it is to be noted, also, 
that the Leghorn resolution did not commit the Liberal 
party to a definite collaboration with the Opposition. 


THE LETTER 


= ADAM,” the letter began. The envelope was 

addressed to me under my own name, with 

a polite “ Esq.” added, but nevertheless the 
letter began: “‘Madam,—The Great Struggle is now at 
hand.” Of course, it was about the General Election. 
The name of the Hampstead Conservative and Unionist 
Association was printed at the head of it in letters as red 
as the flag of revolution. I have lived through some 
exciting years of history, not without a certain nervousness, 
but somehow when I saw that red type and read that 
vivid sentence—‘‘ Madam,—The Great Struggle is now 
at hand ”—I was like a man shaken and startled out of a 
deep sleep. Until that moment I had been rather lethargic 


in my interest in the election, but indifference was no 
longer possible. I went on reading with close attention. 
Sensation followed sensation in every sentence. “ During 
the next few days,” I read, “a campaign will be waged 
which may prove of greater importance in its vital issues 
than the Great War itself. The entire fabric of our social 
system will be shaken to its deepest foundations, and an 
attempt will be made to replace it with the Communist 
system.” God knows I had never guessed this. I had 
trusted the people who had told me that all our troubles 
would be over as soon as the Germans were beaten, and 
on that understanding I had gone short of food and eaten 
margarine and offals for years, and paid so much in taxes 
that I was all but penniless. And now it seemed that I 
had eaten margarine in vain, that I might as well not have 
won the War (or, at least, helped to pay for it), that the 
fabric of the social system was about to be shaken to its 
deepest foundations just as it used to be in the days of 
Gladstone and Peel and Grey and Fox and Noah, and 
that the Communists had their eye even on Hampstead 
Heath. ‘“‘ Do you want to see the Monarchy uprooted ?” 
continues the Treasurer of the Hampstead Conservative 
and Unionist Association in the next sentence of his letter. 
To this my unhesitating reply is: “‘ No, not at my age.” 
“‘ Is the British Empire,” he goes on, “ to suffer disintegra- 
tion?” That is a question that I cannot answer, as I am 
never quite sure what “ disintegration ” means at election 
times. The most moderate Home Rulers used to be accused 
of marching through rapine and plunder to the dismember- 
ment and disintegration of the Empire, so that it must 
be a fairly harmless business. “Is unemployment to 
grow worse,” the letter goes on, “ private ownership to be 
destroyed, and capital in every form compelled to fly 
to every corner of the world?” Well, as regards the last, 
I am in favour of any scheme which will make capital fly 
to every corner of the world, and there is one corner—a 
corner of London—which I hope it will not miss in the 
course of its peregrinations. But surely “ capital in every 
form” is rather a tall order. How can insurance offices 
fly ? How can the Bush Building fly? If the Communists 
can make houses fly, they must be magicians, and I will 
vote for them. I should vote even for any party that 
knew how to build houses. The next question of the 
Treasurer of the Hampstead Conservative and Unionist 
Association is much easier to answer. ‘“‘ What,” he asks me, 
“is your contribution to the great force by which alone 
these disastrous results can be avoided?” The reply 
is quite simple: “‘ Nothing.” If the Hampstead Con- 
servative and Unionist Association prevents the entire 
fabric of society from being shaken to its deepest founda- 
tions, it will have my sympathy, but it is against my 
principles to give money to the rich, and that is evidently 
what the Treasurer is after. Besides, if the fabric of 
society is in such a bad way, all the money that I possess 
could do nothing to save it. Why not leave the matter 
in the hands of the police? They are a fairly competent 
body of men, and can do more to keep the fabric of society 
from being shaken to its deepest foundations than any 
number of half-crown subscriptions. Indeed, when the 
Treasurer bluntly tells me: “If you are not already a 
member, you must join,” I am tempted to send his com- 
munication round to the police and have him prosecuted for 
trying to extract money from me by means of threats. 
I do not mind having my better nature appealed to, but 
I will not be bullied. This is the sort of thing that brought 
a bad name on the Land League. 

The Treasurer, however, having done his best to brow- 
beat me, turns to more wheedling methods. “ Do not,” 
he pleads, “let your faith in Hampstead’s constancy to 
Conservatism tempt you to apathy in the present crisis.”’ 
I can assure him that if I am apathetic in the present crisis 
—at least, if I was apathetic until I realised that the Great 
Struggle was now at hand—this has nothing to do with 
any faith in Hampstead’s constancy to Conservatism. It is 
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merely that, after having had three in three years, I have 
grown tired of General Elections and am suffering from a 
kind of taedium voti. I should have been equally apathetic 
if there had been no such suburb as Hampstead. Not 
that I am incapable of local patriotism or can read of the 
importance of Hampstead without a glow of pleasure. 
“‘ Hampstead,” says the Treasurer, “is and must always 
be a bright example to neighbouring districts. The zeal 
which should burn in Hampstead will be effective in the 
neighbouring constituencies of St. Pancras, Paddington, 
Willesden and Hendon.” What Hampstead resident could 
fail to be inspired by the thought of his lofty suburb’s 
always being a bright example to neighbouring districts— 
a suburb set upon a hill that cannot be hid? True, in 
recent years, Chelsea has ousted it as a refuge for the 
intellectual, but after all Conservatism does not depend 
on the intellect for its triumphs, and Hampstead still 
shines as of old as one of the strongholds of Conservatism 
among London constituencies. I do not know why we 
are such Conservatives. I think it must be because of the 
Bank Holiday crowds that come and spoil the Heath for us 
at Easter, Whitsuntide and in the first week in August. 
We think of those crowds as the invading hordes of 
democracy, and see Bolshevism advancing against us, 
eating ice-cream and playing mouth-organs. It is all 
very well to call us selfish, but nobody likes to see thousands 
of human beings enjoying themselves just outside his front 
door. In Hampstead we believe that human beings 
should play less and work more. At least, we believe that 
other human beings should play less and work more. It is 
not that we have any class feeling, but, after all, somebody 
must be rich and somebody poor, and we are content with 
the position in which Providence has placed us. It is in 
this respect especially that we are an example to the neigh- 
bouring constituency of St. Pancras. St. Pancras is not at 
all submissive to Providence. It has on several occasions 
returned Liberals—I am not sure that it has not even 
returned Labour men—to Parliament. It is a melancholy 
thing to realise that there is so unruly an electorate on 
our very borders—people who, if they do not actually 
want to see the Monarchy uprooted, the Empire disin- 
tegrated, and capital compelled to fly to all corners of the 
world, undoubtedly eat ice-cream in public, play the 
mouth-organ, and hardly ever read the Morning Post. 
That is where we feel that we can be a bright example to 
them. If “the zeal which should burn in Hampstead ” 
ceases to burn, what, we ask ourselves, is going to be the 
effect in St. Pancras and Willesden? Even in this matter, 
however, the Treasurer of the Hampstead Conservative and 
Unionist Association is not content with a Hampstead that 
would merely burn with zeal and be a bright example. He 
is for stronger measures if necessary. “The greatest 
contribution,” he declares, “‘ this district can make to the 
impending struggle is to prove that Hampstead will inflict 
serious losses on those who attempt to seize the stronghold.” 
I do not quite know against whom this declaration of war 
is directed, but undoubtedly there is a warm reception 
being prepared for somebody. The only enemy who have 
ever attempted to seize the stronghold since my arrival in 
the constituency are those Bank Holiday crowds of whom 
I have spoken and, perhaps, the footballers who play on 
the Heath on Saturdays and Sundays. Is the Hampstead 
Conservative and Unionist Association going to arm and 
drill us so that we can descend on the Heath some Saturday 
afternoon and clear our territory of footballers, boy scouts, 
and other invaders ? 

_ At is only right to say that no mention is made of arms 
in the Treasurer’s letter. ‘‘ Men and money,” he declares, 
“voters and subscriptions, are the instruments by which 
we can alone meet the enemy.”’ But surely, if the enemy 
is such a desperate character as he appears to be, voters 
and subscriptions will be of very little avail against him. 
What is the use of a subscription against a man who wants 
to uproot the Monarchy? Or is a man doing his utmost 


$$$ 


to disintegrate the Empire likely to be frightened by 
mere voter? Certainly I do not see how a mere voter, 
unless he is something of a Samson, is going to “ infliet 
serious losses on those who attempt to seize the stronghold,” 
What will be the nature of these serious losses? Life oy 
money, or only temper? I cannot possibly subscribe to 
the Hampstead Conservative and Unionist Association 
until these questions are answered to my satisfaction, 
I may be only a woman, but, even so, I have no thirst 
for bloodshed, and I do not really wish to inflict serious 
losses on anybody. 

It is a tragic reflection that one cannot possess a vote 
without being plunged into warfare of this ruthless 
character. So far as I can judge from the headlines in 
the papers, the General Election is already being carried 
on less like one of the institutions of peace than like a 
war between Turks and Armenians. We have already had 
dark hints in high places about medieval torture-chambers, 
and on Tuesday a London evening paper came out with 
the horrifying poster, “‘ Liberals Flay the Premier.” If 
this is the spirit in which the struggle has been opened, 
what atrocities may we not expect before the election is 
over? Luckily words do not mean very much—at least, 
during an election. They are mere symbols of excite- 
ment, like a young man’s blasphemies, and they express 
warm feelings in a more satisfactory way than statistics 
about trade and housing. ‘“ That’s right,” cried an 
enthusiastic interrupter at a meeting, “tear the tripes 
out of him.” He did not, of course, mean it. All that he 
meant was, “‘ Proceed with your proof of the invalidity 
of his argument for the taxation of imported bicycles.” 
But to put it in this form would have afforded no relief 
to his feelings. When they are excited about politics, 
men like to think of an argument, not as an argument, 
but as a blow. An argument, indeed, that does not suggest 
some kind of physical violence is all but wasted on an 
audience. “‘Rub it in!” cries the audience joyfully. 
“* Give it to him in the neck! Wipe the floor with him!” 
To me, as a woman, all this misuse of language is one of 
the most distressing features of a General Election. I do 
not like the thought of wiping the floor with a fellow 
creature, and as for giving it to one of them in the neck, 
it is a vile phrase unworthy of a community nominally 
Christian. Even so, I, like you, no doubt, will be very 
busy during the next ten days with visions of myself and 
my friends “ repelling the enemy,” “ seizing their strong- 
holds,” ‘‘ smiting them hip and thigh,” “ routing them,” 
and winning “ smashing victories.” But I shall be glad 
when it is all over, and when words have resumed their 
normal meanings again, Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THIS ABSURD CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is it quite fair to say that Mr. MacDonald, “ and he 
almost alone,” is responsible for the present crisis? Does not 
a large share of the responsibility attach to the leader of the 
Opposition who chose to put down a vote of censure on this 
trivial and dead issue of the Campbell affair, and not content 
with this, refused to be duped by procedure and ultimately 
led his own party into the Lobby in support of the Liberal 
amendment with the admitted object of inflicting a severe 
defeat on the Government? 

And is Mr. Asquith clear of responsibility ? By putting down 
his amendment when he did, he made it impossible for the 
Prime Minister to offer any enquiry on his own initiative. And 
when he contrasted the attitude of the Government to his 
proposed select committee with that adopted by the Conserva- 
tive Government on the Jameson raid, and his own adminis- 
tration on the Marconi affair, he left out what is surely a most 
essential fact, that in these two cases the Government of the 
day had the support of the majority of the House of Commons, 
and could therefore offer a committee of enquiry of their own 
free will. 
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Had the Prime Minister accepted Mr. Asquith’s proposal, 
or any variation of it, he would at once have exposed himself 
to the charge that he had not done so of his own free will, but 
jn order to purchase a few more weeks of office. 

Faced with the probability of defeat on the far more important 
and live issue of the proposed British Government guarantee of 
a loan to Russia, is it not possible to find some other motive 
than “personal vanity” for his action in accepting defeat 
on the ground chosen for a vote of censure by Mr. Baldwin ? 

I am not suggesting for one moment that the Prime Minister 
js free from responsibility. On the contrary, his extraordinary 
want of candour when the Campbell question was first raised 
in the House, and the very weak defence he put up in the debate, 
poth suggest that he preferred to accept defeat on the issue 
chosen by Mr. Baldwin, rather than face a full examination 
in the House of Mr. Ponsonby’s Russian Treaty. 

Presumably the Conservative leaders know their own business, 
but is it possible to imagine Mr. Disraeli acting as Mr. Baldwin 
has done in similar circumstances ? Would he not have thought 
somewhat on these lines? Here is a minority Government in 
office ; it can carry no legislation but with the consent of the 
Opposition ; it is therefore bound more and more to disappoint 
the expectations of its supporters; most of its members are 
inexperienced men who will almost certainly commit adminis- 
trative blunders from time to time. Moreover, the Government 
itself is known to be divided on important matters of policy 
which must soon come up for decision (as, e.g., the Russian 
Treaty). It is, therefore, our business to let them remain in 
office until they fall discredited with their own supporters. 
—Yours, etc., C. R. V. Courts. 

25 Moorgate, E.C., 2. 

October 14th. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I happen to agree with nearly every word of your 
article on ‘*‘ This Absurd Crisis.” But as one who had read 
your paper with almost unvarying appreciation for eleven years 
I feel impelled to protest against what seems to me your extra- 
ordinary bad taste—to say the least—in publishing such an 
article on the very eve of a General Election. For even assuming 
that what you say is true, as I believe, it surely is not at all 
times wise, or even fair, to publish the truth. And on this 
occasion I think it was unfair. Circumstances gave it the air 
of a stab in the back. 

I spoke and voted for Labour last year, and I shall do so 
again this year ; but that does not mean that I have not some 
strong, even very strong, criticisms to make about the recent 
tactics of the Labour Government. Since, however, I am known 
in this constituency as a supporter of Labour, I think it would 
be both unfair and disloyal on my part to state publicly all I 
think. And, after all, I want Labour to win all the seats it 
can. Is not the position of THe New STaTESMAN very similar ? 
—Yours, etc., J. K. M. 


[There is some truth, no doubt, in J. K. M.’s view that in 
certain circumstances it may be actually “ unfair” to tell the 
truth ; but we must remind him that our position differs from 
his in an essential particular, namely, that we have never at 
any period professed any sort of formal allegiance or loyalty 
to the Labour Party as such. We owe “ loyalty” to no one 
and to nothing, save to that programme of social reconstruction 
which we have advocated in season and out, which is almost 
identical with the Labour programme, and which we shall 
continue to advocate even though the tactical decision of the 
Labour Government seems to have destroyed all hopes of any 
part of it being realised during the next few years. We have 
explained our position in regard to the Labour Party quite 
unequivocally, more than once during the past twelve months, 
and those who have persisted in regarding us as a semi-official 
organ of that party have only themselves to thank for their 
error.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It was with pained surprise that I read what is now 
reproduced in the Opposition Press as your “ slashing attack 
on the Prime Minister.” Surely you yourself have frequently 
commented on the half-hearted support, accompanied by 
insolent threats, that the Government has received all along 
from its Liberal supporters in Parliament! As the editor of the 
Mid-Cumberland and North Westmorland Herald, a leading 
Liberal newspaper up here, said last Saturday: “ My view 
is that the critics of the Government got what they asked for. 
They piped to the Government, and they cannot now complain 


if the Government has started to dance. Mr. MacDonald is 
roundly blamed for being pettish, but he warned his critics 
what the result of their action would be, and yet they continued 
to tweak his tail and pull his ears.” 

That the rank and file of Liberals does not take your view 
of the matter is daily instanced both publicly in what we read 
in the Press and in my own experience. The Hon. R. D. 
Denman, prospective Liberal candidate for Penrith and Cocker- 
mouth, refuses in a magnificent speech to stand as a Liberal 
candidate at this time, because he holds that as Liberals we 
ought to support the Government of Ramsay MacDonald. 
Another leading Liberal at Whitehaven, as we read to-day, 
announces his intention of supporting Labour, because of 
MacDonald’s foreign policy. On Saturday we read similarly 
of a leading Liberal on the Tyneside announcing his conversion 
from the Liberal to the Labour Party, because he held that 
true “ Liberal principles ” were better held and better practised 
by the Labour Party. And to-day I get a letter from a friend 
in Glasgow, who is in business there, that although a Liberal 
and opposed to Socialism he is going to vote Labour, because 
he holds that Labour has been unfairly treated by the Liberal 
leaders. I find it the same in private conversation with working 
men here. One of them said to me only a day or two ago that 
MacDonald had never had a fair chance given him by the 
Liberals, and he was going to vote Labour. Surely all these 
things are not merely accidental! You and the Manchester 
Guardian, both of which I passionately admire, are pretty 
severe on MacDonald just now. But I humbly venture 
to think that the Committee of Inquiry to which he has now 
appealed, the electorate of Great Britain, will take a very 
different view. They will impatiently dismiss the Campbell 
episode as not worth thinking about, except as a needless insult 
to the Prime Minister on the part of Liberals, which Conservatives 
by throwing over their own censure motion cleverly made the 
means of driving him to an election. How, too, can Liberals 
(they didn’t all even in Parliament) justify such an enquiry 
after accepting the Attorney-General’s explanation? The 
Minutes of Cabinet meetings may not be given as evidence. 
Hence, if the Prime Minister’s word of honour was not to be 
accepted, the only honest alternative was a vote of censure 
on the whole Government. But the people will look to his 
record in office in only a few months in the face of unparalleled 
difficulties, surrounded by hostile Conservatives and the thinly 
veiled hostility of the Liberals, and with no clear majority of 
his own. They will, perchance, remember Lloyd George’s 
irritating and untactful speech in the midst of the delicate 
Anglo-French negotiations, which MacDonald was yet able to 
carry to triumphant success, and for which, as you yourself 
recently said, if for nothing else he deserves our undying gratitude. 
They will doubtless, too, remember how it was the Liberals, 
who made it impossible for the Government to have any effective 
Central Board in their Agricultural Wages Measure. They 
will not forget Philip Snowden’s Budget. That has put pounds 
into every working man’s and working woman’s pocket, and, 
incidentally, in mine also. Sir, I have no fear of the verdict, 
so far as this magnificent Government is concerned. 


But what of the Liberal Party? That, and not the Labour 
Government, will come up for severe judgment at the bar of 
public opinion or I am very much mistaken. When the Liberal 
Party deliberately put the Labour Party into office, as they 
did last January, they also bound themselves through Mr. 
Asquith to keep them there. How have they fulfilled their 
pledge ? And what of the principles of Liberalism, of demo- 
cratic progress, to which the Liberal Party is by its very existence 
pledged ? Liberals, the rank and file, are themselves asking 
these questions, and many of them have found the answer in 
the Labour Party, which they have now joined. But the party, 
as a whole, if it wishes to continue, must answer that question 
for itself. Does it really care for Liberal principles, and is it 
really willing to support any party which is honestly striving 
to carry out those principles ? Thousands of Liberals from their 
hearts will answer “ Yes,” and these will be puzzled and dis- 
mayed at the action of their leaders in causing the greatest 
and most democratic Government of modern times to appeal 
for confidence to the people, when it ought, had Liberals been 
true to their principles, to have been assured of four years 
more for carrying out its beneficent work. But there are a 
lot of men and women in the Liberal Party who are still hankering 
after the old dead “ Coalition” and the “ Central Party” of 
Winston Churchill. Churchill himself, like Chamberlain before 
him, has found his true spiritual home in the Conservative 
Party. When the rest of his following among the Liberals, 
like the “* Liberal Unionists”? before him, have cleared out 
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from the Liberal Party, it will be possible for that party to 
co-operate loyally and effectively with what is now the Great 
Party of Progress, I mean, of course, the Labour Party. But, 
first of all, the Coalitionists must leave or be driven out of the 
Liberal Party. They, and not MacDonald, are the sole cause 
of the present unwanted General Election. 

I have said no word about Socialism. Firstly, because I 
realise that that must be very gradual, and that, even if 
MacDonald had a clear majority, it would take him years before 
he could even begin to take the first definitely Socialist steps 
in the transformation of our industries. And, secondly, because 
at this moment there is such a vast amount of real progressive 
democratic work to be done into which “ Socialism,” as such, 
does not enter, and in which all “ progressives” alike can 
co-operate. 

Sir, I predict a great increase in the representation of Labour 
in the new Parliament, and, again, the Liberal Party will have 
to decide between Labour and Conservatism. To which will 
it be loyal? Let this Election decide that. Let Liberals elect 
only those men and women who will loyally support Liberal 
principles, and not such as are all the time out to score petty 
party points, and whose hearts are secretly with the Tories 
to down Labour.—Yours, etc., WatTerR B. Granam. 
Askham Vicarage, Penrith. 

October 13th. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I do hope you will let your readers know that at least 
one of their number profoundly resents and deplores THE 
New STATESMAN’s renewed attacks upon Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Nothing more mal apropos could have been 
conceived than the article headed “ This Absurd Crisis.’’ His 
attitude during the war showed that he had both political 
foresight and courage, and I am happy to think that in those 
arduous times I was one of those who prophesied that he would 
yet stand out as one of our greatest men. The article admits 
that he is generally acknowledged to be one of the foremost 
of living Parliamentarians. Do you not think it possible that 
his judgment of the present position and the appropriate action 
to be taken may be sounder than that of your correspondent ? 

Why all this pleading for Liberal support? Have we to 
sacrifice all that has been attained during the last thirty years’ 
struggle for independence? Is the short view of political 
opportunism to prevail over the long view of independent 
Labour power? Never. Any help from Liberalism received 
for the purpose of sustaining Labour in office would be fatal to 
all our hopes. MacDonald is right !—Yours, etc., 

London, N. 20. B. WILLIAMS. 

October 11th. 

[The final and most significant sentences of this letter we 
discuss in a leading article printed on p. 836.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—The political situation is puzzling, but is it absurd ? 
I fancy that many who share your feeling of confusion when 
contemplating the issues before the country will find it difficult 
to go with you in your trouncing of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
Assuming his personality to be as vulnerable as you make out, 
you would surely admit that wider—and quite impersonal— 
issues are also involved. Motives are seldom simple; behind 
a line of action there is generally a ‘“‘ complex ”—especially so 
in politics. Mr. MacDonald may be as vain and thin-skinned 
as you believe ; but he is also a tactician and, what is more, 
a man of principle. Among several possible readings of the 
situation is this one—that in matters of major importance he 
and his minority Government have succeeded far too well 
and the leaders of the old Parties are feeling uneasy about it. 
Mr. MacDonald certainly has acted on the assumption that 
“the two issues . . . were mere pretexts”’; but you doubt 
if he really believed this, “for if he did he is a fool, and 
Mr. MacDonald is not a fool.”” Surely this insistence on the 
immediate issues is short-sighted on your part. Without any 
certainty that the Government stands to gain by an Election, 
I am confident that you will live to regret this hasty judgment. 
Compare your own summary of the “five resolutions of 
importance ” of the Labour programme, which emerge from 
last week's conference, with the programmes promised by the 
Liberals (vide News and Chronicle) and Conservatives (pace 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Baldwin). Even a sceptic in politics 
may feel that there is something worth fighting about. As for 
choosing the moment, and the und, for the fight, may we 


not give our tacticians the benefit of the doubt ?—Yours, etc., 
Ormefield, Redhill. 
October 12th. 


F. GARFIELD Howe. 





—— 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 
Srr,—Last General Election, when taken to task by a 
correspondent for a back-handed blow at the Labour Party 
you defined your paper as an independent journal. You who 
always profess to seek truth with a big T might at least haye 
the decency to abandon this pretence. Your savage anj 
illogical attack on the Premier is so obviously the wail of , 
wounded Liberal, and still more patently was intended ag 
“copy” for the Rothermere and Beaverbrook Press. 

It is many years since Mrs. Webb, at the Memorial Hall 
invited us to guess the name of the new organ of progress, and 
from that day I have not missed a single issue. But from 
to-day we part company. Not that the loss of one reader 
can matter to you; only in some way I must mark my disgust 
of your bad taste. Is it too late to rename your journal “ The 


New Dustman”? I enclose my card.—Yours, etc., 
Lrs-Las, 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTESMAN. 

Str,—My wife and I quite recently decided to take in Tz 
NEw STATESMAN. Your uncalled-for, mad, vicious and malicious 
attack on the Prime Minister has caused us to withdraw our 
support from a journal which, while appearing to further the 
interests of the Labour Party, indulges in an attack on the 
leader of the Party at a most critical period—an attack which 
we think unmerited, and one which is likely to seriously prejudice 
the fortunes of the Party at the polls. 

We are glad the Prime Minister did not sell his Party fora 
mess of pottage. Your criticisms appear to us to be tainted 
by personal malice !—Yours, etc., 

10 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames, 

October 11th. 


E. G. L. Gorre, 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—Myself, wife and ten readers will at once cease having 
THe New STATESMAN owing to your comments—which we 
think unjust—on the action of Mr. R. MacDonald. With apolo- 
gies for an unimportant letter.—Yours, etc., 

G. Assott, M.R.C.S., ete. 

2 Rusthall Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

October 13th. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuzt NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Nine months ago you allowed me to state the most 
urgent demands of those who still believed that England could 
not afford not to be educated. It was a long list. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that Mr. Trevelyan has done 
everything that it was possible to do in nine months to stem 
the tide of reaction and even to make progress possible. No 
doubt he found officials sick to death of making futile excuses 
for palpable wrong-doing. No doubt the balances he inherited 
from his predecessor made right-doing easier. But he has done 
right. He has breathed a new spirit into the administration. 
He has not made wild promises, nor put us off with ordinary 
unmeaning disastrous twaddle ; and as an old-fashioned Liberal 
I should like to acknowledge our debt.—Yours, etc., 

Loughton. G. L. Bruce. 

October 14th. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The reviewer of my little book on Queen Elizabeth 
states that “ It was her life’s work to make a great Kingdom. 
Now, to secure this work, to establish its permanence, one thing 
was necessary—a successor. She .. . deliberately decides on 
a course of inaction which must have rendered her work useless 
... ” But how often in history has anyone’s life’s work been 
made permanent by a direct descendant ? If the fact of marriage 
could assure such permanency Elizabeth was indeed remiss 2 
not following her father’s example. But the problem of 4 
successor cannot always be solved so easily, as Cromwell, 
Napoleon, Mary Tudor, Mary II., and Queen Anne discovered. 

In so short an account of a very crowded period; it is not 
possible to develop or even touch on every point; but it 8 
improbable that Elizabeth’s occasional oaths—those gorgeous 
religious oaths the like of which one still meets with in the south 
of Ireland—were peculiar to Elizabeth ; or that Mary Tudor 
and the other great ladies of her day spoke like seventeenth: 
century Puritans or nineteenth-century Victorians. But thet 
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oaths were not those of the street or the canteen. Almost 
e ing, good or evil, that tongue can utter has been alleged 
of Elizabeth. One can only in one’s small way weigh the 
evidence and its sources as impartially as one’s nature permits. 

I am told that I have been “* something less than fair *’ to the 
Queen of Scots. I find her self-convicted of characteristics 
undesirable in a queen ; but that does not preclude some admira- 
tion for her as a highly capable wife. To those romantics who 
visualise themselves as out-Bothwelling Bothwell (but never as 

tential Darnleys) one can say from the bottom of one’s heart, 


May all your wives be like her !—Yours, etc., 
Gwen JOHN. 


9 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


RAFAEL SCHERMANN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The review of Mr. Bagger’s study of Rafael Schermann, 
which appeared in your issue of October 4th, revives memories 
of a very strange individual, and reawakens the regret that 
while Schermann was here his powers were not more closely 
subjected to scientific investigation. Perhaps Schermann 
would refuse. It is quite probable, for he was of the difficult 
type—perhaps a little inflated by the publicity he received, and 
irritated by the non-appearance of some publicity he craved. 

Scepticism, whether it arise from vanity or caution, does 
incline to the ridicule of his claims for graphology and psycho- 
graphology as sciences. But there is no doubt concerning the 
things he did. The issue lies, of course, in his ability to explain 
why he does see things, why he can announce incidents to which 
he could not possibly be party. 

You will probably remember that he was unexpectedly 
confronted with a photograph of the debated Shakespeare MS. 
now in the British Museum. In common with a group of news- 
paper men, I was present when Schermann gave his demonstra- 
tion. I can vouch for his actual ignorance of the test, and, as 
far as it goes, for the immediacy of his findings. 

Schermann is not an educated man. He is a dejected, appre- 
hensive, unimaginative member of the Jewish petite bourgeoisie, 
such as are to be found in small shops and delicatessen. He 
may have heard of Shakespeare, and have some knowledge of 
his work, but he assuredly is innocent of any critical ability in 
placing Elizabethan script, or of associating such writing with 
Shakespeare. Nor can he have, I believe, any learning in the 
sources of Shakespeare’s plays. Yet, given the handwriting, 
so far as I can remember, his reading stressed the following 
points : 

The personal description of the writer tallied with the tradi- 
tional picture of Shakespeare, stature, beard, face and head. 

Proceeding, Schermann said he saw in the handwriting that 
the author was a man of many interests and varying occupations 
—he would be writing one day and acting another. But the 
most singular addition was the fact that the author was taking 
ideas from other people, and working them up, “ only better,” 
said Schermann. 

Being asked where the author lived, he said that he had lived 
in a small place and moved to the city, had disastrous love 
affairs, and gave other intimate details of Shakespeare’s life 
that could only be known to exceedingly well-informed students. 

Incidentally, given no clue as to particular handwriting, he 
duplicated my signature extremely well. Simply locking at me, 
he said, “‘ you must write like this.” He was correct. 

These demonstrations at least were of uncanny interest, 
and one regrets, rather, that accredited psychologists have not 
submitted Schermann to investigation.—Yours, etc., 

Chislehurst. FLETCHER ALLEN. 

October 10th. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROFITS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to your correspondence on 
this subject and I am surprised that no other bookseller has 
written to say that a bookseller never gets 3s. profit on a 7s. 6d. 
novel. In buying a single copy of the book in for a customer, 
he may get no more than 2d. in the Is., or 1s. 3d. profit. Better 
terms than this are obtainable when ordering a quantity for 
stock, but, as above stated, he never gets as much as 3s. 

Many publishers have not the organisation nor the quota of 
travellers required to open an account with all retail booksellers ; 
such publishers have to employ the services of a wholesale 


bookseller—as a middleman—and would have to give him 
special terms, but the retail bookseller never gets 3s. for a 7s. 6d 
book. Nevertheless, as a considerable portion of the whole 
output goes through the hands of the wholesale bookseller, the 
publisher may very likely consider that he only gets 4s. 6d. for 


the greater part of his 7s. 6d. novels.—Yours, etc., 
ALFRED WILSON. 


18-19 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3. 
October 11th. 


Miscellany 
GIPSY PHRASES 


ANY collections have been made of the folk- 
M proverbs and gnomic sayings which abound 
in every language, but there is one element of 
popular speech which has received less attention, although 
it is to my mind of much greater interest. This element 
consists of three figurative idioms, as we call them, those 
hieroglyphs of familiar animals and occupations, and of 
the acts and attitudes of our own bodies, by means of 
which we express in images and vividly describe many of 
the feelings and circumstances and predicaments of our 
common experience. “To take the bull by the horns,” 
“to let sleeping dogs lie,” “‘ to rest on one’s oars,” “ to 
be down in the mouth,” “to make hay while the sun 
shines ’’—as soon as one begins to take note of the innu- 
merable little word-pictures of this kind which swarm 
in our colloquial talk, one is in danger of falling a victim 
to the mania—or idiomania, if I may invent the word—of 
collecting and tracing to their sources these “ gipsy phrases,” 
as Walter Pater called them. They are well called gipsy 
phrases, for they live like gipsies in the open air, and 
many of them, after wandering from land to land, have 
reached our shores from remote regions. Some are of 
Eastern origin, especially the hundreds of phrases we owe 
to the Bible; others descend from Greek and Latin sources; 
and a large number of what seem our most racy English 
idioms are the translations or adaptations of French figures 
of speech. These borrowed locutions belong for the most 
part to the common stock of European idiom—to the 
accumulated treasure of happy discoveries, made by 
uneducated and unknown men and women of linguistic 
genius, who have crystallised bits of their experience in 
shining phrases, enshrined them as it were in the amber 
of words, and coined them into images so apt and vivid 
that they have become current in the speech of their own 
country, and have been borrowed thence into the other 
languages of Europe. Many of our phrases—“ to strike 
while the iron is hot,” for instance, “to put all one’s 
eggs in one basket ’’—are lateral translations, but in other 
cases the unknown benefactors of our language, who 
have enriched our speech with these foreign coins, have, 
in the process of re-minting them in English, stamped them 
with a brighter sheen; our “goose that laid the golden 
eggs” is a gayer bird, with its alliterative feathers, than 
the French poule aux eufs d'or, and “to kill two birds 
with one stone” gives a more vivid picture than faire 
d'une pierre deux coups. 

Human speech is never adequate to express the richness 
of human experience; to give a name to any fragment 
of it is a triumph for the mind; but it is an even greater 
triumph when we can embody that fragment in an idiom 
charged with eager life, which will make it more actual 
to ourselves, and more vivid to those to whom we wish 
to describe it. Even to adopt and new-mint a foreign 
phrase for which we have no equivalent, as when Sterne 
translated the French saying, ““God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” or Dr. Johnson gave an English shape 
to the Spanish proverb, “ Hell is paved with good inten- 
tions,” is to perform a service to the language of no small 
value; and although our speech has been more enriched 
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than most of us imagine by captures from these foreign 
reservoirs, I should like to suggest that there are still 
“‘as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it””—plenty 
of lively and glittering figures which we might borrow 
and add to the resources of our own language with con- 
siderable advantage. Even when we have an idiom 
of our own to express a certain meaning, we will often 
find that meaning more vigorously rendered in a foreign 
figure ; or the foreign idiom may be more poetic, and give 
to its meaning that enrichment, and gild it with that gleam 
of beauty, which it is the privilege of words to add to 
human experience. How much prettier is the German 
phrase das Blaue vom Himmel liigen (to forswear the 
blue of the sky) than our expression, “‘to swear that 
black is white,” and compare “to sleep in the open air” 
with coucher a la belle édoile, or the even more beautiful 
Spanish dormir en el mesén de la estrella—‘‘to sleep in the 
inn of the star.” But there is much that we can only 
describe in lifeless words which is much more aptly and 
energetically rendered in other languages—since each 
has its store of happy discoveries—by means of images 
and picturesque locutions. Some of these can be literally 
translated into English—‘‘to beat down open doors,” 
for instance, “‘to promise mountains and marvels,” which 
are French idioms, also the Italian phrase “ to work under 
water,” or the Spanish, “to limp on the same foot with 
some one”’ (to share the same fault or failing), and the 
German expression, “to talk to the wind,” “to worry 
over unlaid eggs,” “to hurl some one out of his heaven,” 
and the description of something that has been forgotten, 
“over that the grass grew long ago.” 

With the greater number of foreign idioms, however, 
a literal translation will not suffice; they must be re- 
embodied in the run and rhythm of our speech, given a 
metallic ring to make them current, and stamped perhaps 
for this purpose with another image. How can we describe 
in English un coup de balai, un rire jaune, un mauvais 
plaisant, or translate the useful phrases, aw pied de la lettre, 
ga coule de source, dans les petites boites les bons onguents? 
Equally difficult to render in English are the following 
familiar locutions : Etre dans son assiette, filer doux, chercher 
midi a@ quatorze heures, reculer pour mieux sauter, avoir le 
diable au corps, and manger de la vache enragée. 

The French language, as we might expect in the speech 
of so social and civilised a people, is especially rich in 
phrases descriptive of the nuances of social intercourse 
for which we have no equivalents, payer de belles paroles, 
for instance, tenir le crachoir, for absorbing the conversa- 
tion, and rompre les chiens, for abruptly changing the 
subject. These phrases are probably familiar to us all, 
but equally happy inventions can be found in Italian and 
Spanish and German. Although I do not possess much 
colloquial knowledge of those languages, I have been 
reading through some of the current handbooks of their 
idioms, and will give a few of these locutions, adding in 
brackets their literal translations and their idiomatic 
meanings. Perhaps some of my readers with a gift for 
happy phrasing may be able to embody these meanings, 
as well as the meanings of the French idioms I have already 
mentioned, in felicitous chimes of words, and perhaps in 
different figures, which will give them the English stamp 
they need to become current among us. 

We find in Italian many picturesque and lively phrases 
in which animals and birds figure—here are a few of them, 
with several other vivid Italian idioms: 

Disputar dell? ombra del? asino: (To argue about the donkey’s 
shadow: to dispute about trifles.) 

Aspetiare il porco alla quercia: (To wait for the pig at the 
oak-tree ; to watch for the favourable opportunity.) 

Invitare Torso alle pere: (To invite the bear to the pears; to 
urge some one to gratify his inclinations.) 

Guastar la coda al fagiano: (To spoil the pheasant’s tail; to spoil 

a story by omitting its point.) 

E sparito il merlo: (The blackbird is flown ; the chance is gone.) 


Calarsi a un lombrico : (To stoop to a worm ; to take advantage 
of the smallest gain.) 


i 


Sapere dove il diavolo tiene la coda: (To know where the devi] 
keeps his tail; to be extremely cunning.) 
Toccare il cielo col dito: (To touch the sky with one’s finger. 
to attain one’s utmost wish.) : 
Cercar miglior pan che di grano : (To hunt for better bread thay 
is made of corn; to be difficult to please.) 
Battere il noce: (To pound the nut; to weary oneself trying 
to convince another person.) 
Gonfiar gli orecchi : (To make the ears swell ; to flatter some one.) 
The Spanish language, which has been described as the 
only language to make love in, possesses some pretty lovers’ 
idioms, “‘to drink the airs” for someone (beber los aires); 
for instance, and what could be prettier for a proposal of 
marriage than decir su dolor—‘* to tell one’s woe.” Spanish 
is rich, too, in idioms and images derived from Catholicism 
and its rites and symbols. “I am not very Catholic to. 
day,” is the Spanish equivalent for being “ under the 
weather”; and there is much truth in the Spanish phrases 
“behind the cross the Devil lurks,” and “‘ you cannot both 
ring the bell and walk in the procession.” Other vivid 
phrases are: 
Buscar tres piés al gato: (To seek three feet to the cat; to look 
for a difficulty where there is none ; also to seek a quarrel.) 
Echar chispas: (To throw off sparks ; to be in a rage.) 
Meterse en camisa de once varas: (To get into a shirt eleven 
yards long; to attempt more than one can cope with.) 
Tomar por donde quema: (To catch hold of the burning end; 
to take in a wrong sense.) 
Quemar las cejas: (To burn one’s eye-brows; to study intensely.) 
Vivir @ pierna suelta: (To live with one’s leg stretched out; 
to live at one’s ease.) 
Llover sobre mojado: (To rain on a person who is already wet; 
to discuss a settled matter.) 
A lo hecho, pecho: (One’s breast to the accomplished fact; 
we must make the best of what is done.) 


Of all the languages of Europe, the German language 
seems to be the richest in poetic and imaginative phrases 
of popular origin. Durch die Blume sprechen (to speak 
through the flowers) is a pretty description of speaking in 
hints; and “to make a blue mist before someone” 
(einen blauen Dunst vormachen) give a more poetic image 
than “throwing dust in someone’s eyes.” Sein blaues 
Wunder erleben (“to live through one’s blue wonder”) 
is an imaginative phrase for being struck with astonish- 
ment; and the expression der Himmel hédngt bei thm 
voller Geigen (“‘ a heaven full of harps hangs round him,” 
as we may freely translate it) is a picturesque description 
of someone in a fool’s paradise which cannot be equalled 
in any other language. I give a few other German phrases: 

Uber alle Berge sein: (To be over all the mountains; to have 
utterly disappeared.) 

Eine Faust in der Tasche ballen: (To clench one’s fist in one’s 
pocket ; to control one’s rage.) 

Einen Stein auf dem Herzen haben: (To have a stone on one’s 
heart; to be heavy at heart.) 

Der Teufel hat sein Spiel dabei: (The Devil has his game in it; 
there is danger lurking in it.) 

Das ist sein drittes Wort: (That is his third word—the phrase 
he is always repeating.) 

All these foreign idioms describe in figures more vivid 
than any we possess facts and experiences familiar to us all, 
and would be useful additions to our speech could we 
translate or paraphrase them in chimes of English words. 
But in the storehouse of foreign locutions there are other 
idioms of even greater value, phrases which we may call 
discoveries, since they describe and place before our eyes 
something unnamed and latent, some nuance of thought 
or feeling which has hitherto escaped our observation, oF 
of which, at the most, we have been only dimly conscious. 
The French phrases esprit d’escalier (‘staircase wit”), 
plaider le faux pour savoir le vrai (“ to tell lies in order to 
get at the truth”), batire le chien devant le lion (“to be 
afraid of the lion and beat the dog”—‘‘to pound the sack 
and mean the ass,” as they say in German), the Italian 
poco popolo, poca predica (‘‘ scanty people, scanty preach- 
ing”), and the German mit der Thiir ins Haus fallen 
(‘to fall into the house with the front-door ’’), are little 
discoveries of this kind which have elucidated, for those 
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who made them, their own experience, and added subtle 
meanings to their speech. 

The foreign idioms I have quoted (they are only a few 
out of many thousands), and the swarms of English phrases 
which are familiar to us all, will show how the tapestry 
of human speech is enriched by these vivid images which 
are so picturesquely woven into its texture—all these 
little scenes of life in the open, these figures of birds and 
dogs and cats and horses. But of all creatures the human 
animal is the richest source of figurative locutions. Man 
is always attempting to express his ideas by trans- 
lating them into gestures, into the acts and attitudes of 
his own body and its members. The colloquial speech 
of every nation swarms with these energetic phrases ; 
and we have only to read Shakespeare or Dryden or 
Montaigne or Cervantes to see how, by means of these and 
other kinds of popular locutions, the great writers of the 
past expressed themselves in a style considerably more 
vigorous than that jargon of life-forsaken formulas in 
which, nowadays, one desiccated brain feebly adumbrates 
to another its abstract and inanimate ideas. 

Locan PEARSALL SMITH. 


Art 
SETTECENTISMO 


r ] NHE Magnasco Society lately formed with the primary 
purpose of holding exhibitions of the work of 
Italian painters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 

centuries is showing its first collection at Messrs. Agnew’s 
in Bond Street. The effect is stimulating and exciting; 
all the more so when we are told that hardly any of these 
pictures have ever been visible to the public before, and 
that in many instances they have never been shown and 
never even photographed. The far end of the room is 
hung with three absolutely first-rate portraits, all of them 
by artists to whom the lay mind would in any case apply 
the term “‘ unlikely.””. The two side ones are by an old— 

a very old—favourite, Carlo Dolci; and he emerges out 

of the glazed, glassy ecstasies connected with his name to 
appear as an extremely fine portrait painter. These two 

Englishmen are painted with a masterly reticence and 

refinement in showy contrast to the carnivorous tints of 
the Baroccio portrait hung near to them. The dress they 
wear is between the distinctive fashions of Charles I. and 

Charles II., assigning these portraits to the period of the 

Commonwealth, of which the atmosphere has been admir- 

ably rendered and realised by the painter. 

Between them hangs a huge full-length portrait of the 
Procurator Mocenigo by Alessandro Longhi, in many ways 
the finest thing in the exhibition. This is a really magnifi- 
cent work, undoubtedly one of the best portraits of the 
eighteenth century, and it would hold its own, and so far 
as many personal predilections are involved, put to rout and 
defeat, any English portraits of the period. It shows more 
subtlety and artistic economy than were practised by 
Gainsborough or Reynolds; while it is a comforting reflec- 
tion to the pessimist that the painter should have died so 
recently as 1818. The portrait of a procurator in the 
National Gallery is in every way a far inferior picture to 
this, and indeed, it is extremely difficult to match its 
excellence. The fairly numerous procurator portraits to 
be seen in Venetian palaces—the Michiel dalle Colonne, for 
instance—seem trivial and poodle-like beside it. So does 
the Venetian admiral in the Musso Civico at Padua, and, in 
fact, the only portrait of this nature that at all holds its own 
with this is the great Tiepolo portrait of a procurator in 
the Palazzo Querini-Stampalia. To be capable of such 
comparison is a proof of its excellence. 

Moving down the right wall from these portraits there 
are four more pictures of unusual interest. A Caravaggio, 
from Apsley House, is a good and striking example of a 
painter who is a much rarer master than some people would 





suppose who are too ready to assign any group of musicians 
in a dramatic or lurid light to his name. Caravaggio is 
rapidly becoming, like Rembrandt, a trunk to which 
everyone attaches his own labels. Near this authentic 
case there are two canvases from Badminton by Salvator 
Rosa, which were two of the most famous pictures of the 
seventeenth century. To certain sarcasms in the more 
allegorical of the two was due Salvator’s expulsion from 
Rome, as may be read at some length in the ten pages 
devoted to this picture by Lady Morgan in her biography 
of the artist—a book which is, in itself, of some interest 
in the history of taste. These two canvases have never 
been shown since they were bought and transported to 
Badminton between 1680 and 1690. Between them hangs 
a large landscape by Magnasco, a good example of his 
powers in that direction with its vigorous tree painting and 
the distant, blue foot-hills of the Alps that he brought so 
frequently into his landscapes. Presumably, as he lived 
most of his life in Milan, he was in the habit of going for the 
summer, as his well-to-do patrons would do, to the region 
round Varese, and to the Val di Brianza. 

There are two more pictures by this same master in the 
exhibition. One of them is an example of his Satanical and 
macabre subjects, depicting the inside of some kind of 
synagogue or Quaker meeting-house, though the “ Friends,” 
should this ascription be correct, show considerable diversity 
of costume and are engaged in a variety of pursuits not 
conducive to a religious interior. There would seem to be 
some definite spark of insanity in this composition, the 
general effect of which would have delighted the heart of 
Baron Wiertz and failed to frighten the female “ terrorist,” 
Mrs. Radcliffe. It is an extraordinary contrast to turn 
from this nightmare to the lovely sylvan scene by the same 
hand that hangs near by. The distant blue hills are here 
rendered again with memorable beauty of handling, and 
the sunlight trickles through the leaves in a manner of 
which Fragonard would seem to be the only master. These 
three pictures, then, show the extreme diversity of talent 
of the artist from whom this Society takes its name; and 
remembering the eighteen pictures hung in the room devoted 
to his work at the Sei e Settecento exhibition in Florence, 
one is left with the opinion that he is adequately, but not 
at all superabundantly, represented here. The pictures 
of the Refettorio from Bassano, for instance, and two or 
three of the canvases lent by Mr. Italico Brass from his 
collection in Venice, notably that of the woodcutters, give 
a higher idea of his powers than can be gathered from this 
exhibition. 

We move now to another wall of the gallery and find our- 
selves in front of a little collection of works by Tiepolo. In 
the middle there is one of his sketch versions of the feast of 
Antony and Cleopatra, out of which he was later to develop 
his schemes for the frescoes in the Palazzo Labia. Above, 
to the left, there is a curious small picture of a group of 
monks surrounding a dying member of their confraternity, 
and noting at once the hint of Magnasco influence upon this 
much greater master, the attention is caught by two long, 
narrow canvases below, to either side of the Antony and 
Cleopatra. These two are perhaps the most interesting 
things in the exhibition, having never been shown publicly, 
never photographed, and never reproduced in any manner, 
save for a rather wretched etching by Adolphe Lalauze 
reproduced in a Parisian art-journal of some forty years 
ago. The extreme rarity of easel pictures by this painter 
makes them doubly interesting. They depict the education 
of one of the Spanish Infantes of Parma, Don Luigi Antonio 
Jacopo, so the catalogue informs us. In the first, the small 
prince is shown at an auto-da-fe of irreligious and suspect 
literary works, and in the second he is watching, though it 
is true his attention seems to be wandering, a recitation 
by an actor in tragic costume. Both pictures swarm with 
monks; the more attenuated of them are, in fact, taking 
occasion of the destroying flames to warm their cold feet, a 
detail which Tiepolo must surely have “lifted” from the 
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picture of a calefactorium by Magnasco in the gallery at 
Bassano. In the right corner of the first picture, and in the 
left of the second, there is a very typical Tiepolesque beggar, 
or mendicant friar, perhaps, in an arrangement of cloak and 
cape which leaves no doubt as to its author; and indeed, 
the muff-bearing elegants in both canvases connect straight 
on to the figures out of his carnival pictures in the Papadopoli 
collection in Venice. 

On the fourth and necessary last wall there are many 
other pictures of interest. A Jan Lys, for example; which 
is absorbing from interest and rarity; for this painter of 
Dutch or German origin who passed most of his life in Italy, 
and is now practically acknowledged as an Italian master, 
died such an early death, at about thirty years of age, that 
his works are practically never to be met with. This is 
not a supreme example of his talent, for in spite of many 
excellences it a little suggests a drawing of Spanish beggars 
from an edition of Don Quizote, illustrated by Doré or some 
other artist of the ‘fifties and ’sixties. 

Next there is a fine carnival scene by Domenico Tiepolo, 
the son of the famous painter; and a remarkably—an 
exceptionally fine—‘‘ridotto” subject by Pietro Longhi, 
which shows him as a far abler master than his interiors 
would usually lead one to suppose. The strange and 
ghostlike costume affected by the male sex in Venice at this 
period, and not diminished by their use of muffs and fans, 
is excellently rendered, and Pietro Longhi appears on a 
footing of equal eminence with the painter—usually said 
to be Guardi—of the two “ parlatorio”’ subjects in the 
Museo Correr of Venice, two pictures which are among the 
most valuable documents of the whole eighteenth century, 
and which may one day attract the psycho-analyst as well 
as the historian. 

Near by, are three child portraits by Ghislandi (Fra 
Galgario), but in spite of their charm they are not convinc- 
ing, and if one had not seen his full-length periwigged 
portraits at Bergamo, or the three superb seated and peri- 
wigged men in the Poldo-Pezzoli Museum at Milan, one 
would not be left with a high opinion of his talent. The 
centre of this wall is filled by an immense composition by 
Guido Reni, which should appeal to nervous “ cognoscenti ”’ 
who cannot feel themselves on safe ground among these 
canvases, having arrived here, perhaps, too hastily with the 
dust of the Madonna dell’Arena still upon their University 
boots. It may bore and slightly repel, a terra firma for 
those who dislike every other picture here exhibited, but 
such cautious enthusiasm would be fortified if this picture 
were hanging in the gallery, say, at Bologna, where every 
Sunday morning it would be surrounded by enthusiastic 
citizens drifting easily from this to the St. Cecilia of Raphael, 
and the “‘young gentlemen” from Oxford and Cambridge 
would mix easily with members of the local “‘ Black Hand.” 

There remains, perhaps, one other piece of exceptional 
excellence—a view of the Piazza di Spagna, Rome, as 
decorated for some festa, which picture was removed, 
awkwardly enough one would imagine from its shape, out 
of the travelling carriage of Joseph Buonaparte after the 
victory of Vitoria. This is a really delightful architectural 
painting without a sign of the camera obscura which 
sometimes casts a shadow of doubt on the achievements of 
Canaletto, or Bellotto. It has a fineness and precision 
which are only to be matched in the minute but far less 
pleasant views of Rome by Gaspar Van Vitel, the father 
of the celebrated architect, Vanvitelli. The figures, varied 
and very numerous, are painted with a beauty and exacti- 
tude that remind one—I use a phrase to be found often in 
the prose of D’Annunzio, and more often still in the dictée 
of Mr. Edward Hutton—of “I know not what”’ picture of 
the Flemish fifteenth century. This is Pannini at his best, 
far finer than any of his more frequent “‘ruin”’ pictures, 
and in spite of its small dimensions, it will stand comparison 
with his finest works, the two huge interiors of St. Peter’s 

‘shown at the Florence Exhibition, the great picture of 
the Piazza of Santa Maria Maggiore from the Quirinal, and 
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the two pictures in the Naples gallery, showing the reception 
of Charles III. of Naples by Pope Benedict XIV. No one, 
in fact, who has not got parti pris on behalf of untidiness 
and slovenliness should fail to appreciate this example of 
accuracy and neatness. 

There are other pictures not here noticed, which deserye 
mention, but would make too great a demand on the space 
available. A full-length Cardinal by Guido Reni, a frag. 
ment of fresco by Volterrano, a flight into Egypt, by Baz. 
zani, for example; but enough has been said to show the 
interest and diversity of the pictures here gathered together, 
Certain omissions necessarily attract attention—Luca Gior. 
dano is very inadequately represented, as one can see, even 
from the set of his pictures at Hampton Court; Guardi not 
at all; and Canaletto none too importantly. But all 
of these can be remedied in future exhibitions, for there is 
enough material to be drawn upon from English collections 
to fill a gallery of this size for many successive years, and 
it is to this purpose that anyone interested should visit 
Messrs. Agnews—should traffic allow—without undue 
delay. SACHEVERELL SITWELL, 


IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 
() UT of the pattering flame-reflective street 


EVENSONG 


Into the Abbey move my adagio feet, 
Out of the lofty lamp-lit London dusk 
Ferrying through vaulted sanctuaries a head 
Calm, vesper-tolling, and subdued to shed 
Gross thoughts and sabbatize the intemperate husk. 


Gazing around, I glimpse the illustrious Dead ; 
Assembling ancestries of England loom. 

Here, on this Second Sunday after Epiphany, 
Milton and Purcell triumph from the tomb ; 
Spirits aspire on solemn-tongued antiphony, 
And from their urns immortal garlands bloom. 


Poets, musicians, orators, and Abstractions 
Sponsorial, guard the suppliant congregation. 

Fame with mum trumpet, posturing ripe attractions, 
Sustains her simpering Eighteenth-Century station ; 
While Shakespeare, shy ’mid History’s checked polemic, 
Muses incognisant of his translation 

Into a lingual culture-epidemic. 

Charles Wesley ; Isaac Watts; each now enjoys 
Hymnistic perpetuity from boys 

Chanting like scarlet-cassocked seraphim : 

Here saintly Keble waits his Evening Hymn, 

And hearkens, quiet, confident and humble. 


John Gay looks glum. A clergyman ascends 
The pulpit steps; smoothes with one hand his hair, 
And with the other hand begins to fumble 

At manuscript of sermon. We prepare 

Patience to listen. But Disraeli bends 

Forward a little with his sceptic stare. 


Time homilizes on. Grave ghosts are gone. 

Diction has turned their monuments to stone ; 

Dogma has sent Antiquity to sleep 

With sacrosanct stultiloquential drone. 

But cryptical convulsions of the Past 

Pervade the benediction’s truce and sweep 

Out on the organ’s fugue-triumphal tone, 

And hosannatic Handel liberates us at last. 
Sicma SAsHUN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OW little of the war I saw, how very little I 
H remember! Surely it must have been just about 
this time of year I landed in France in 1914? 
So it was—and a lovely still autumn morning, too. I 
remernber now the odd pinch-yourself-to-see-if-you’re-awake 
moment as the steamer glided past the long stone pier 
into the harbour of Dieppe, everything still as a painted 
drop-scene, which would presently roll up and discover— 
what? Such a familiar drop-scene, too; my favourite 
door into France. The glitter of the many-windowed, 
many-coloured hotels, standing back from the sea with a 
stretch of pale grass in front of them, is pleasing enough 
from a distance, but it is the old town, with its quay, 
arcades, high battered white houses and paved streets, 
in which the trains draw up like trams beside the shipping, 
that delights me and strikes that note of profound but 
casual civilisation, of carelessness about appearances and 
heed for amenities, which the word “ France” suggests. 
The sensation of arriving that morning, as I remember it, 
was like returning to a house of delightful holidays, but 
in which now someone lies so ill that there is no smile 
in one’s welcome; when one’s reception conveys that 
coming was never so important, and yet by common consent 
that fact is a matter only recognised to be instantly put 
aside. The black train, out of which bag-ladened passengers 
scramble, jostling and hurrying towards the boat, was 
there, waiting as usual. But the passengers were now being 
carefully lifted out of it on stretchers and laid in rows; 
white caps of nurses showed at the train windows. and a 
few preoccupied officers, with whom we exchanged grave 
salutes, were pacing the platform. I listened eagerly for 
the sound of distant guns (those were the days when fighting 
sometimes ceased), but not the faintest tremor shook the 
candour of the morning air. 
* bad * 


Dreams : whatever war-scene I recall is like a fragment 
from the life of dreams. I am thinking of sounds now : 
the staccato rattle of the machine-gun, does that bring 
reality back ? No; it is so blended now with the stammer- 
ing of type-writers. Hush, the sound of feet at night ? 
A gritty, rustling crunch, crunch, crunch, underneath my 
window at Ypres. (It is, I suppose, December, and the 
French are holding that bit of the line while we are resting.) 
They are chattering, too, like starlings, as they pass. In 
daytime on the march what had struck me was their 
silence, for I had imagined from the papers at home that 
they would swing along singing. As far as I observed 
they shuffled along, trailed along—in silence. I seem to 
remember them sitting on low walls or standing about in 
the roads of wrecked little villages, hour after hour, 
day after day, dumb and muddy, patient and somnolent, 
as ponies in a winter field. They would accept a cigarette 
with a nod and a smile, and perhaps ask, after a minute, 
how long one thought the War would last, and then relapse 
to silence. I used to reply in the autumn of 1914, “ Till 
next Easter,” and I was often thought a pessimist. It 
was a period of dejection, out there, in spite of such ridiculous 
forecasts. A tremendous effort had been made, a successful 
effort on the Marne and at Ypres, but the feeling, as far as 
I could judge, among the poilus was: “* Perhaps we can 
make just one more, the very last, then all must be over.” 
I used to be able to tell from the peculiar whistling 
Whining wuzz the calibre of the shell that was flying over- 
head; I cannot now recall those different sounds. As 
for the sensation of an explosion (an experience I had 
seldom to endure), I do not see how one is to revive it, 


for it was a total dispersal of one’s identity. Fear I 
remember; also thinking of how well those lines of Coleridge, 
“Fear at my heart as at a cup my lifeblood seemed to 
sip,” suggested the sensation of its first insidious approach 
rising up through pleasurable excitement ; the squeamish, 
yawning stage, the fear of fear becoming worse, so happily 
mitigated in the case of a stretcher-bearer by his duty to 
load up and fly as quickly as possible. Safety is not a 
sensation at all in normal life ; in war it becomes a feeling 
like the peace of a sad saint or the cosy ecstasy of a child 
snuggling down in bed. No; I had a very mild, brief 
taste of the horrors of war; just enough to understand the 
light-headedness of huge relief afterwards, that content- 
ment with just existing, though it was merely existing as 
muddy, ragged ponies in a field, and that deep, temporary 
kindliness which unites (if any two do not happen 
to hate each other) those in the same irremediable fix. 
I remember the eagerness to be under fire, to see what it 
was like, and how one would bear it—common enough that 
eagerness in those early days before the grimness of war 
had turned deadly prosaic. I remember feeling contempt 
and shame for those of my companions who chattered out 
of that eagerness before fighting men, and angry envy of 
those who came back lit up with excitement and swaggering 
(I forgave it afterwards) from surviving a few shells. I 
remember the odd colour which the Cingalese turned from 
cold and fear (a muddy mauve), their great white teeth 
clicking and their onyx eyes shifting from side to side 
like those of one who counts the telegraph poles flying past 
a railway carriage window. The Command held their 
lives cheap. One got quickly used to the sight of wounds, 
unless they were in the face or in the stomach, and the 
unknown dead became stiff wax-dolls, or refuse. But one 
did not get used to the sobbing which expressed both 
anguish and terror, or to the shrill whinny of extreme pain, 
mechanical, persistent as the alarum which startles us 
from sleep, or to the twitching of the temporarily insane. 
Fortunately most of the wounded were in a numbed con- 
dition after the first dressing. They lay on straw in chur- 
ches, cottages, semi-dark stables, in a state of astonished 
passivity, waiting for what was to happen next, only a 
movement or a twinge would call a look of child-like appre- 
hension into their eyes. ‘“‘ Can it be as bad as that?”’ 
Cigarettes were a comfort. 
* * * 

When the death of Tristram Shandy’s brother was 
announced to the household, the fat scullion exclaimed, 
“So am not I,” and went on scouring, with increased 
energy. Speaking out of herself, she spoke for all of us. 
It was disquieting to discover what a prop to morale that 
mean instinctive reaction was, and that it underlay much 
that might pass superficially for the good-spirits of 
courage. 

* * * 

The General Election is chiefly responsible for my thoughts 
having taken this direction, and for having guided them 
down a path of memories so seldom frequented that it 
seems to lead to dreams. At first we were, quite sensibly, 
set upon forgetting the war ; fearing it would be impossible, 
we shied from anything that reminded us vividly of it. 
To forget it has proved only too easy for most, and forget- 
fulness has now become so general and present ignorance 
is so great, that I expect a revival of curiosity! War 
books have been long a drug on the market. It took, I 
believe, about fifteen years for Americans to become inter- 
ested in the actualities of their civil war. Many excellent 
books must have appeared and been forgotten about the 
war. What we want is a descriptive bibliography. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office has published a Selected List of 
Books Concerning the Great War, by Sir George Prothero 
(15s.). It is very useful, but we want also a general reader’s 
guide. Did you notice the significant success of those two 
war-plays, Havoc and The Conquering Hero ? 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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It cannot be, though I have nought of merit, 
UTOPICS That man may hold so dear, and with such pain 
The Collected Works of Herbert Trench. Edited by Haroip Enfold with all the tendrils of the spirit, 
Wituiams. Cape. 25s. Yet not be loved again ; 
Crossings. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Collins. 7s. 6d. It cannot be that such intensest yearning, 


Herbert Trench was born at Avoncore, county Cork, in 1865, 
went to Haileybury and Oxford, and worked from 1891 to 1908 
on the Board of Education. The next two years saw him 
curiously transformed into the director of the Haymarket 
Theatre; then his health failed, and the last decade of his life 
was mainly spent in the neighbourhood of Florence, till he died 
at Boulogne in June last year. The bronze bust by Antonio 
Maraini, reproduced here as frontispiece, shows a not unfamiliar, 
masterful type of man—flannel collar flung wide at the throat, 
the hair thrown back as by a violent wind all along the line of 
the high forehead, eyes wide apart and rather defiant, chin a 
little over-resolutely set. It becomes easy, after seeing it, to 
understand how, though his youth produced the inevitable 
Deirdre which it appears to be compulsory for every literary 
Irishman to produce at some time or other in his life, Trench 
came to regard the Celtic twilight (says Mr. Williams) “ as 
sentimental mystery-mongering.”” Yet he hugged all the 
closer a queer mystical prepossession of his own; the human 
race, he dreamed, was being safely shepherded by Destiny 
towards an ever-increasing realisation of the Oneness of the Many, 
of the absorption of all individuals in the unity of the life of the 
Universe. To foster this feeling of unity was the work of the 
family ; from that small circle it was to spread through the race 
outward and outward, like the rippling rings on the surface of a 
pool in which a stone has sunk and lost itself. ‘‘ The family,” 
explains Mr. Williams, ‘‘ is the glowing chalice of life expanding 
in ‘spirals of creation’ in unison with other chaliced centres, 

Until with sense of all the rest inwound.” 


The persistence with which Trench rides this hobby-horse of 
his, with a perpetual clanging of “‘chalices” from its saddle- 
bow, grows a little tiresome to the unconverted. The mystic 
has always longed in this way for absorption ; but the ordinary 
human mind is not mystical, and is left cold by this passion for 
getting lost in things. To feel a man’s poetry it is, of course, 
not necessary to believe his philosophy ; but it is necessary to 
be able to sympathise with it for the duration of the poem, to 
suspend for the moment disapproval and disbelief. A good 
Catholic can enjoy the ‘“‘ Hymn to Proserpine,” a good pagan 
““The Hound of Heaven.” Were the world as the poet sees it, 
the same despair, the same rapture might be our own. But 
with Trench the difficulty goes deeper; even supposing we 
believed that we were all going to feel less and less individual, 
more and more mere cellules in a greater organism, we cannot 
imagine ourselves in ecstasies over the prospect. Absorption !— 
Meredith, with his jaunty pzans to Nature, was worshipping a 
tiger ; but this is to adore a sponge. We are told it is a superb 
sponge ; a great poet would, doubtless, have made us swallow 
even it for a moment; but not Trench. The short lyric, ‘I 
seek Thee in the heart alone,’ does survive its subject, because 
it is swift and sonorous enough to please us without our bothering 
particularly what it means; but poems on the Battle of the 
Marne, twenty pages long, all leading up to this King Charles’ 
head at the end, are insufferable. It is so easy, every time one’s 
own side wins a victory, to discern the finger of Providence in 
the pie; but, as Montaigne wrote, with an unusual touch of 
spleen for him, ‘‘ Those which on a cocke-horse will pearche 
themselves on the Epicicle of Mercury, and see so farre into 
heaven, they even pull out my teeth.” 

In fact, Trench was one of those extravagant poets who have 
beaten out their metal thin to make sieves to hold moonshine ; 
yet the metal was there. The rigmaroles on the war can be 
forgotten in the lilt of lyrics like the ‘‘ Requiem of Archangels 
for the World,” the apotheoses of the family in the pure poetry 
of ‘‘ Deirdre Wedded” and some of the best love poems of their 
decade. Trench admired Arnold, but he had not Arnold’s 
depth; his long odes echo Meredith, but they have not Mere- 
dith’s wit; it is Wilfred Blunt, if anyone, that these love 
lyrics recall—that undertone of fierceness, that slight but 
stirring sense of the fanatic’s bitterness beneath the lover’s 
kiss. Such is the “Bitter Serenade”: 

The very stars grow dread with tense forefeeling 
Of dawn; the bell-towers darken in the sky 
As they would groan before they strike, revealing 

New day to suchasI. .. . 
Was I not bred of the same clay and vapour 
And lightning of the universe as you? 
Had I the self-same God to be my shaper, 
Or cracks the world in two? 


Such fierce and incommunicable care 
Starred on your face, as through a crystal burning, 
Is wasted on the air. 

Alas, we know that indeed it can; but for a moment it is 

to forget. The hyperbole of that first verse might have faileq 
grotesquely, but it succeeds. Bacon observed in his dry 
that it is only in love that perpetual hyperbole is considereg 
comely. He thought it to love’s discredit ; but it is the strengt, 
of love-poetry, that there at least men can talk as if they wer 
gods or devils and yet not seem absurd. 

Others of the poems, like ‘“* She comes not when noon is op 
the roses,”” and ‘*Come, let us make love deathless,” have been 
made by anthologies deservedly familiar to a wider world ; and 
it is a few lyrics like these that will longest keep the name of 
Trench alive. That is so often the way ; what the man pique 
himself on time disregards; what he threw off lightly it keeps 
and treasures. So Theophrastus gave his life to philosophy and 
botany, but the world cares only for the humorist whose leisure 
has left us thirty thumb-nail sketches of human character. And 
similarly it was on earth, not “‘on the Epicycle of Mercury,” 
in the swing of strong, simple rhythms, not in the massed music 
of his odes, that Trench found himself. For the intricacies of 
metre he had no gift; there are times when he seems to have 
no ear at all: 

Or wave-like, shall Man, enkindled, and mirrored from glass unto glass 
Become at length aware of an audience divine. Who knows? 


And drift over the blue turf so nigh dumb 
They startle not from’s gloom e’en the airy fawn. 
More often the metre of the longer pieces is not so much bad as 
nondescript ; as stanza after stanza passes, one wonders when 
the orchestra will cease tuning up and begin to play. But inthis 
respect, too, the shorter poems redeem the long and fragments, 
sometimes, the wholes in which they are contained. If amid the 
welter of cuckoo anthologies that are hatched out on us every 
season, someone would only give us a collection not of perfect 
poems, which are so few and so familiar, but of the best moments 
in poetry, which are so many and unexplored, there would be 
room there for utterances of Trench like these: 

O put not on my singing lips 

The proud seal of your hand. 


Speak not of me nor give my beauty praise 
Whose beauty is to follow in thy ways, 
So that my days be numbered with thy days. 


Fame! When thy thousand graces ask no praise— 

When all that perfect soul shall disappear, 

And leave no fovtprint of thy lovely ways, 
Save in the desperate heart that held thee dear! 
What’s Fame to me, when thou wilt smile and pass 
Dew-like ? For mean lives trumpets shall be blown; 
Thou wilt go wandering through the gate of grass, 

And thy place after thee be all unknown. 
Fragmentary? Yes, like most of the poetry we remember, 
that lives with us in silence and comes echoing back to con- 
sciousness at the moments when we ourselves are most alive. 

The third volume of this edition contains Trench’s one finished 
play, Napoleon, which was acted by the Stage Society in 1919. 
It is a medley somehow effective in its own despite—with a plot 
impossible, yet exciting, characters wooden, yet with a certain 
sculptural impressiveness, a fundamental idea that is preposter- 
ous, yet moving in its absolute sincerity. The comic relief alone 
is an unrelieved nuisance ; Trench had little humour—he would 
have been a very different being if he had. And, of course, 
as the climax of the play, King Charles’ head rises in a wet 
blanket from the waves of mid-Channel, whither the typically 
Trench-like hero has decoyed Napoleon in order to turn him 
into a pacifist by applying the usual apparatus of “ spirals * 
and “chalices” and “the Family.” Here is the old problem 
about fanaticism; the fanatics, not the intelligent, are the 
people who do things ; only they generally do the wrong things. 
The world has always a lurking tenderness for idealists who 
persuade it that it is only necessary to dream something pretty 
in order to wake up reformed to-morrow morning. There 1s % 
story, which I feel is too good not to be true, of Mr. Shaw lecturing 
long ago at Cambridge, on the economics of the millennium. 
When he ended, a clerical gentleman, a little suspicious of bis 
general tone, approached and said, ‘* Well, Mr. Shaw, and on 
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what great force do you rely for accomplishing these beneficent 
results?” “Oh, human selfishness, human selfishness.”” Oppo- 
site extreme as this is, it has a refreshing honesty about it. For 
the world will never be much bettered by talking to its Napoleons 
about the Family, by sitting on stiles and smiling at its cows; 
it is neither quite good nor quite stupid enough. Trench was a 
gifted writer ; too much of his work he spoiled by making it a 
play und for a sentimental idealism ; still, his own life was 
probably only the happier for it, and the loss less his than ours. 

Crossings is a children’s fairy play, and it is for them to judge 
it, as they have, a success. There are two things in it, however, 
that the interloping adult most enjoys. The first is the conver- 
sation of the village worthies of Crossings, particularly Mr. 
Honeyman, the Baker: 

A fuller moon considering her size, I never observed, this twenty 
year gone. A moon for lovyers, Miss: and parted. . . . Three 
weeks ago come to-morrow, doctor, he says to me: “ Honeyman, 
what with your brooding only on the dark side, and with them 
teeth not being able to domesticate your food as a Christian should, 
and refusin’ all physic, why, Honeyman,” he said, ‘‘if you keep 
on like this, come Christmas you'll be in your grave or a mad- 
house.” And now, Miss, your kind thoughts and little bottles 
and advice and such. But there, flattery never buttered no 

rsnips. There’s customers here—why, in Crossings, Miss, as 
stick their proud noses into the Lord’s heaven fairly sniffin’ for 
the Last Trump. 

The second is the songs, which have that effortless Elizabethan 
air of having been sung straight off on some May morning, when 
poetry came of itself like the dew upon the grass. 

Cries in the brake, bells in the sea: 

The moon o’er moor and mountain 
Cruddles her light -from height to height, 
Bedazzles pool and fountain. 

Leap, fox; hoot owl; wail, warbler sweet, 
°*Tis midnight now’s a-brewing ; 

The fairy mob is all abroad, 

And witches at their wooing. 


Now all the roads to London Town 

Are windy-white with snow ; 

There’s shouting and cursing, 

And snortings to and fro; 

But when night hangs her hundred lamps, 

And the snickering frost-fires creep, 

Then still, O; dale and hill, O; 

Snow’s fall’n deep. 

(Distant Chorus from without) 

Then still, O; dale and hill, O; 

Snow's fall'n deep. 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’ settings are printed at the end ; they are 
not for the present writer to judge ; but those who remember his 
music for the Oresteia of Aischylus at Cambridge, will not doubt 
that he has done justice to the modern poet as well. 

One question alone troubles me—Do children of the ripe age 
of seven talk this sort of language : ‘“* Dood-mornin’, Mr. Budge. 
Dood-mornin’, Mr. Honeybee. The water in my lickle jug was 
ice this morning” ? Mr. de la Mare should know. But if 
they do, then I wish they wouldn’t—any way in print. For it 
makes one go all curly in the pit of the stomach. 

F. L. Lucas. 


THE DIPLOMATIST 
Arnold. 16s. 


This is a very useful and business-like summary of Napoleon’s 
achievement in diplomacy. It is designed mainly, if we under- 
stand it aright, to introduce English readers to the work of 
those great French historians like Sorel and Vandal .who have 
made its theme their own. Mr. Mowat has consulted the 
Archives Nationales and read the reports there of the French 
Armies of Occupation, which, as he says, “‘ are as fresh to-day 
as when they were written by the Generals and pencilled over 
by the comments of Napoleon.” But throughout his book 
he quotes freely from his predecessors and adopts in the main 
their point of view. 

_ It is true that he does not go the whole way with Vandal 
in the paradox which is the basis of the three great volumes 
on Napoléon et Aléxandre. As the Comte de Vogiié long ago 
pointed out, it would be easy to make Vandal’s material mean 
the exact reverse of his thesis. “ Napoléon, c'est Il action, 
Alézandre, c’est le réve.” Is it not equally tenable that it was 
the Russian and not the Corsican who has his feet on the ground 
throughout their long rivalry, and that the dreams and delusions 


NAPOLEON 
The Diplomacy of Napoleon. By R. B. Mowat. 


were Napoleon’s and not Alexander's? Inasense,as Mr. Mowat 
remarks, “all the wars that Napoleon fought were defensive” ; 
it was his business to keep what the French Revolution had 
won. But how far did he understand his task ? And at what 
stage in his career did he develop those symptoms of megalo- 
mania to which all but the most extreme of his defenders admit 
that he eventually succumbed ?- As Anatole France has shown 
in the famous dialogue of Le Lys Rouge, one can make anything 
out of Napoleon’s career and character. To Monsieur Lévi, 
for example, he is a monument of good intentions, compact 
of all the bourgeois virtues, whose one defect was too much 
family feeling ; to Taine he was the savage throwback to the 
Italian Renaissance, bursting with volcanic energy, liable to 
such fits of passion that no elderly scientist could venture into 
his presence without the risk of being kicked in the stomach, 
and no pretty lady could sit next to him at dinner and be sure 
that he would not knock a carafe of water all over her dress 
for the chance of taking her off to his room. The very fact 
that military historians make so much of his genius for war 
leads others to see in him an administrator or a diplomat whose 
victories were regrettable concessions to an unfortunate hobby. 

But such a study of Napoleon’s diplomacy as Mr. Mowat 
gives us here would raise in most candid minds a considerable 
doubt as to whether diplomacy was really Napoleon’s strong 
suit. Sorel, at any rate, makes no secret of his conviction that, 
compared with Talleyrand on that accomplished person’s own 
field, he was not much more than an enfant terrible. Does 
he ever for a moment rise into the same class as Metternich or 
Castlereagh? Has he anything to his credit comparable as 
a diplomatic feat to the achievements of Bismarck between 
1860 and 1870? 

And if not, what was the secret of his comparative failure ? 
Can it not be summed up in the simple phrase that he was not 
a gentleman? No one who was not one of themselves ever 
exercised such a fascination over gentlemen as Napoleon. Re- 
member how De Ségur had only to see him riding out to Saint- 
Cloud on the eve of Brumaire to be swept away by such a passion 
of admiration that not even Napoleon’s demands on his strength 
and fidelity ever thereafter seemed excessive, and he served 
him day and night till he dropped from his horse with fatigue 
and rode for him again and again into the very jaws of death. 
Remember how Georges Cadoudal wilted when the First Consul, 
having come into the room where he was sitting and poked the 
fire, suddenly turned on him the full glance of his eyes and con- 
vinced him in a flash that he was not a casual servant but the 
ruler of France. Remember what humiliations Caulincourt 
had to suffer because his master could never understand how 
much Alexander disliked the mixture of fawning and of insolence 
by which Napoleon tried to conciliate him. Remember how 
that embodiment of the old culture, Metternich, never all his 
life recovered from the spell that was cast over him when he 
was a young Altaché at Paris. Remember how many of the 
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noblesse of France were made supremely happy by being tweaked 
on the ear, and how many great ladies submitted to being 
told how to dress, whenever their master had leisure to attend 
to them. 

He fascinated them because he could do so much that they 
could not: defeat their armies, organise their territories, beat 
down their wills, and shatter at a blow all the framework of 
their lives. Above all, because, with a superhuman intensity 
and passion and with the simplicity of a child, he wanted so 
much. Cromwell stood out among his contemporaries because 
of what he believed and how he believed it. Napoleon because 
of what he wanted and the swift remorselessness by which 
he obtained it. So diplomacy with Napoleon was never more 
than a means to an end; as an art, as a code, as something 
worth practising for its own sake, he never even began to under- 
stand it. So his diplomacy was always like the politeness of 
the commercial traveller, laid on with a trowel, dropped like 
an old glove, as transparent as it was energetic. Granted that 
the Ancien Régime was always confusing means with ends, 
and made refinement a cloak for vice, and tradition an excuse 
for inaccuracy. But refinement and tradition, “the unbought 
grace of life, the cheap defence of nations” are nevertheless 
part of the inheritance of civilised humanity, and those who 
understand and practise them will always have a certain stand- 
ing over against more effective persons who regard such things 
as unnecessary impediments to getting what they want. Often 
slowly, but very surely, the wisdom of the world has a way of 
asserting itself against every type of revolutionary, from the 
Puritan to the Jacobin. This is what one feels about Napoleon. 
He understood war because it was and is primitive. The 
soldier wants victory and if he gets it he succeeds. He never 
understood diplomacy because, as it is practised by its masters, 
it is a refinement of civilisation. The diplomat needs suavity 
more than passion, and manners more than desires ; he must 
bend his whole mind and all its energies to getting not what he 
wants but a fraction of it. He must live, not in the present, 
but in the remote past and its undying hatreds, and in the remote 
future, and all its incalculable dangers. Half a loaf for him 
must always be better than no bread, and when by some turn 
of fortune the whole loaf drops into his lap, he will be a good 
deal more scared than pleased. For wise men have known 
since long before Greek Tragedy was written that the gods are 
most dangerous when they seem most indulgent. They had 
their revenge on Napoleon when Metternich and Castlereagh 
wove round him the fine net in which every one of his victories 
of 1814 only involved him more fatally, till he found himself 
condemned for life to a battle of wits, not with his peers on the 
great stage of Europe, but with Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena. 


ONE HUNDRED NOVELISTS 


The English Novel of To-day. 
Castle. 7s. 6d. 

It is astonishing that Mr. Gerald Gould should be the first 
to survey the English novel of our day. The critic who works 
among his contemporaries could find no more enticing subject, 
and certainly he could not find one that affords an equal oppor- 
tunity for the display of knowledge and skill in a field where 
almost every reader counts himself an expert. Mr. Gould is, 
undoubtedly, finely qualified. If there is a writer in England 
who has read more novels, and holds so large a percentage of 
them in the critical memory, I do not know who he may be. 
Moreover, the readers of reviews delight in Mr. Gould: in the 
quality of his mind, the grace and point of his pen, the masterly 
ease of his movement through the jungle, his witty handling of 
the mother tongue. These things it isa pleasure tosay. Having 
said them, one may proceed to quarrel heartily with Mr. Gould’s 
judgments. 

He begins at 1900. Since that year, he remarks, at least 
20,000 volumes of fiction have been published in England. 
Rather more than one hundred authors are named in the index, 
and about eighty of them are discussed. Mr. Gould divides the 
product into psychological, biographical, sociological and so 
forth, and tells us that he has no doubt at all as to the rightness 
of his main classification. Neither have I; but the distribution 
of authors under the respective heads is another matter. In 
setting out to challenge his scheme one might begin at any 
point. A leading place, for instance, is given to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie as the begetter of two kinds of novel—not new, 
but revived: the autobiographic and the picaresque. Sinister 
Street, it is true, has had a numerous progeny; but in the auto- 
biographic study of adolescence Mr. J. D. Beresford was ahead 
of it with “the noble Stahl trilogy,” as Mr. Gould styles it. 


By Geratp Govutp. John 


And there were others. Mr. Gould rightly notes that th, 
master influence in this class was The New Machiavelli (a5 a 
novel, inferior to Tono-Bungay), but one other powerful forge 
among the elders needs to be emphasized—Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
In many cases Mr. Gould’s choice of a single example of , 
writer’s work as most significant is open to attack. Thus hp 
passes over Mr. Hugh Walpole’s earlier, and more characteristie, 
novels in favour of The Dark Forest, and chooses Miss Macaulay’; 
recent adventure in the annals of England since 1880 rathe 
than Dangerous Ages. Out of Mr. Brett-Young’s excellent 
list he takes only The Young Physician, a markedly derivatiy 
novel, which, however, has the merit of having fulfilled on 
rather useful purpose. After The Old Wives’ Tale most of oy 
young autobiographers deemed it necessary to go in for a detailed 
description of the birth of the firstborn. Mr. Brett- Young 
hit upon the reductio ad absurdum of this device by sendi 
two raw practitioners out for a hard night’s work upon a series 
of obstetric cases—incidentally, we may hope, delivering the 
fiction of the decade to come. 

Mr. Gould will puzzle many readers by ranging Mr. Aldoys 
Huxley with the sociologists, while putting Mr. Gilbert Cannap 
elsewhere. He confesses himself “‘compelled” to bring in 
Mr. Archibald Marshall. But why? Hardly, one may submit, 
on the ground of significance ; and besides, Mr. Marshall should 
in equity be excluded by the time limit. The year 1900, satisfying 
as it looks, has been an awkward dividing line. Mr. Gould 
does not permit it to keep out Miss Ethel Mayne, although 
she began on the Yellow Book. With a startling stride arog 
the line, he pays tribute to a purely American novelist, Harold 
Frederic, who died before 1900. On the other hand, he excuses 
himself to Mr. Ford Madox Ford (Hueffer), to whom the date 
does injustice, and who, as The Good Soldier and Some Do Not 
may be taken to prove, has talent enough to fit out half-a-dozen 
novelists. Not the date line, however, but Mr. Gould’s om 
deliberate judgment must have dictated the omission of such 
distinguished and widely contrasted work in fiction as that of 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Walter de la Mare, Mr. Charles Marriott, 
Mr. Conal O’Riordan, and the very unequal author of Broke 
of Covenden—all coming well within the period. Again, Mr. 
Gould has no word for Stella Benson’s The Poor Man or for the 
Vera of Elizabeth of the German Garden ; although his plan enables 
him to find room for summaries of stories by such writers as Mrs. 
Mordaunt, Miss Leonora Eyles, E. M. Delafield, and Mr. John 
Owen, and to spare four good pages for the extravagant nonsense 
of Mr. Ronald Firbank. This generosity seems disproportionate, 
since it involves the dismissal of Rebecca West’s The Judge in 
the amusing remark that “‘a mother may be her boy’s best 
friend, but she is not his best girl,” and a refusal of the delightful 
task of appraising the novels of Mr. E. M. Forster before 4 
Passage to India. 

Mr. Gould, of course, is keenly interested in the absorbing 
question of literary influences; but he allows himself very 
little play. He speaks of Henry James as a power of yesterday, 
though James, like Conrad, is still demonstrably close at hand 
—witness The Green Hat. It is curious, too, that in considering 
Miss Sinclair—a most susceptible writer—the only contemporary 
influence noted by Mr. Gould, apart from psycho-analysis, is 
Miss Dorothy Richardson. As for those two “sinister” forces, a 
he calls them—D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce—they are 
treated here with singular gentleness and brevity. But when he 
comes to revise his book, Mr. Gould wili doubtless find it necessary 
to take them both seriously in hand, and especially, perhaps, 
to dwell upon the violent conflict between the author of Sons 
and Lovers following his imagination, and the author of Wome 
in Love roaming, as the most searching of our younger critics 
has it, “the blasted heath of his temperament.’ There & 
matter for debate on every page of Mr. Gould’s much too 
short study. Let me finish with a quotation that is almost 
too sensational to argue here. Having ventured the opinion 
that the two greatest women writers of the day may be Elizabeth 
Robins and Anne Douglas Sedgwick (both, by the bye, Americal 
born), he writes: 

Many of the acutest critics of this generation would insist 
that the best of our younger novelists is Mr. E. M. Forster; 
many would pay that tribute to Mrs. Virginia Woolf ; many 
to Miss Romer Wilson, and certainly not a few to “Henry 
Handel Richardson.” 

An extraordinary sentence, including, you observe, three 
women and one man. Does Mr. Gould himself belong to ay 
one of the divisions into which his “acutest critics” fall! 
One cannot tell ; but if he does, then he must prepare to rewrite 


a large part of this knowledgeable and provocative volume. 
8.K.B. 
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IRISH HISTORY 


The Story of the Irish Nation. By Francis Hackett. Talbot 
Press. 6s. 


Periods of disillusion, disappointment and revolt in a nation’s 
life are apt to generate an anti-historical frame of mind 
unfavourable to historical studies. Ireland has passed through 
such periods in the last ten years, but without, it is encouraging 
to note, losing her belief in history. For although we still 
await a great Irish historian, no form of literature has made 
such progress in recent years in Ireland as the historical. We 
have Professor MacNeill’s authoritative studies on early Ireland, 
Professor Curtis’s admirable review of the medixval period, 
together with the general surveys of Irish history issued by Mr. 
Gwynn, Mr. Dunlop and others; one is no longer obliged to 
send those ignorant of the subject but curious regarding it 
to English writers such as Froude or even Lecky who, however 
fair-minded they may have been, were incapacitated by their 
general training from perceiving any autonomous character 
in Irish history at all. Nowadays the subject is one which 
English historians, with the exception of Mr. Belloc and a few 
Catholic authors, are inclined to avoid as much as possible. 
They feel, perhaps, that, so far as the making of a fable goes, 
they are no match for Sinn Fein. Sinn Fein, however, has 
been displaced by a new school which, without despairing of 
reaching truth in history, is as critical of the Sinn Fein fable 
as it is of the Orange one. This new school, if it has not yet 
produced a Froude or a John Mitchell, yet writes as a rule very 
well. : 


It is rather difficult to “ place’? Mr. Hackett. He stands 
somewhat apart from other Irish historians. An Irish-American 
** intellectual,’”’ who believes the worst of Britain, and yet is 
influenced by the popular and rather British philosophy of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. ‘‘ Beneath these modern nations,” he says in 
a reflection on the Treaty, “‘ the Irishman’s and Englishman’s, 
there still lurks the savage Northman and Celt, the barbarous 
Briton or Saxon, only a few hundred years out of his cave. 
In those few hundred years, by the trembling light of reason, 
in the search for the good life, men have gained a little security 
and civilisation. . ..” That is very Wellsian. And the book 
is composed of short and snappy sections, like the novel of ten 
years ago, with asterisks much in use. Mr. Hackett says of 
Gaelic art : ‘“*‘ With such esthetic beginnings as these established 
in the eighth and ninth centuries much might have followed. . . .’’ 


The book is readable. There are lively portraits, notably 
of the early Normans, of O’Connell and of Parnell. Unlike 
many Irish historians, Mr. Hackett is interested in his characters 
as human beings, not only as political men. Still he is a patriot, 
and the outstanding feature of his theme is the superiority of 
Irish civilisation to the Feudal civilisation brought by Strongbow. 
It is superior not only morally (as presented in modern terms 
to an intellectual democrat of our age), but also in resisting 
force. Mr. Hackett follows Mrs. J. R. Green, in representing 
medizval] Ireland, as, on the whole, a flourishing country, with 
the Irish race and language always forcing the colonial dyke 
to give way. How then account for the ultimate Irish defeat ? 
It was caused by the intervention of England grown into a 
self-conscious State, with a definite Imperialist aim which re- 
quired the incorporation of Ireland into its system, by legal 
chicanery if possible, ctherwise by fire and famine. The theory 
stresses a republican and separatist character in the Irish 
resistance, and underrates the significance of the Irish refusal 
to accept the Reformation. It leaves out of account the fact 
that, through the Tudor period and long afterwards, the spokes- 
men of Catholic Ireland continued to profess loyalty to the 
head of the English State, though not to English parliamentary 
institutions. There is also much to be said for the older view 
that the central event in Irish history after St. Patrick was the 
Irish rejection of the Reformation. We may admit that the 
Reformation, like modern progress and culture, came to Ireland 
in a questionable shape ; Mr. Hackett goes further than this 
in presenting the English attempt to ‘“ evangelise ”’ Ireland, 
and the Irish resistance thereto, as a phase merely in the secular 
struggle between British Imperialism and Irish Nationalism. 


THE SEARCH FOR IMMORTALITY 


Egyptian Mummies. By G. Exruior Smira and WarREN R, 
Dawson. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


In the Book of the Dead it is written: ‘ Grant thou that I 
may enter into the land of everlastingness, according to that 


—, 


which was done to thee (Osiris along with thy father Tem, 
whose body never saw corruption. Let not my body becom 
worms, but deliver me as thou did’st thyself. I pray thee let m 
not fall into rottenness even as thou did’st permit every god ang 
every goddess, and every animal, and every reptile to see corr 
tion when the soul hath gone forth from them after their death” 
In such words did the Egyptian frame his longing for mummif. 
cation, for the preservation of the living form after death wa 
one of the innumerable ways in which the human imaginatiog 
has attempted to cheat death and live on. So long as the body 
kept its shape and the attributes of physical life, so long was mag 
immortal ; and it is little wonder therefore that the art of em. 
balming attained such importance under the urge of such g 
compelling belief. 


The present volume is a slight sketch of the subject which th 
good offices of the publisher has turned into an imposing volume, 
As it is nearly a hundred years, according to the authors, sing 
a@ monograph has appeared on mummies the occasion of its 
publication is important. 


It is therefore very much to be regretted that the authors haye 
had it illustrated with a series of woodcuts. Whatever the 
interest of this technique for esthetic purposes, its scientific ug 
to represent dried human livers, stomachs and intestines, or the 
head of a mummy “ showing the eruption of the skin (probably 
small-pox) ” is an error of taste of the first magnitude, and when 
we are told that signed impressions of the woodcuts can be 
obtained, the scientific error seems aggravated by a deficiency in 
sense of humour. 


It would have been better also if the authors had confined them. 
selves entirely to the physiology and technical processes of 
mummification, instead of bringing in that King Charles’ head 
of Professor Elliot Smith’s school, the migration of Egyptian 
culture. In the introduction we are told that: “* the worship of 
the sun and the serpent, the use of the symbols of the winged 
disk, the complicated myths of the creation of the world and of 
man’s destruction by a universal deluge, such curious practices 
as tattooing, artificial deformation of the head and “ couvade,” 
these are but a few of the many elements that entered into the 
cultural complex of ancient Egypt. When, therefore, in examin- 
ing the civilisation of other races and other periods, we find all 
over the world the same concatenation of these and many other 
elements that are distinctively Egyptian in character, we are 
constrained to recognise the fact of the widespread diffusion of 
that ancient culture.” The effect of this is to make one suspicious 
of the logic and accuracy of the parts of the book which deal with 
its real subject, and it would have been far better to omit such 
passages and to have used the space so conserved for the descrip- 
tion of animal mummification, a side of the practice which is not 
so much as mentioned. 


For the rest, however, the authors have given us a useful, 
though gruesome account, and the references are valuable. The 
changes in technique are treated historically and the results of 
many examinations of mummies given us. Professor Elliot 
Smith has, of course, himself unwrapped as many bodies as 
anyone and his knowledge of the details of packing, drying, 
dissection and stuffing is immense. There is a chapter on the 
diseases found in mummies which has its importance as a contri- 
bution to the history of medicine: dental caries, rheumatoid 
arthritis, appendicitis, mastoid disease are among the prevalent 
diseases. 


Although the superstition about the death-dealing mummy case 
in the British Museum is naturally not mentioned, the authors 
give some interesting accounts of earlier superstitions: for 
centuries fragments of mummies were believed to be capable of 
curing disease: “Lord Bacon and Boyle acknowledge its 
merits, which were also enshrined in various pharmacopezias of 
the time, but other writers, of whom perhaps the most famous 
is Ambroise Pavé, condemned the use of this ‘ wicked kind of 
drugge’ as being completely inefficacious. According to Guyon, 
the disappearance of this medicament was due not to these 
criticisms, but to the fears entertained by the Jewish merchants 
of the commodity when it was discovered that they were accus- 
tomed to sell any bodies of which they could get possession, 
after treating them in such a way as to simulate the real Egyptian 
mummy.” 


Mummy cases and canopic jars are very briefly dealt with, 
and it is necessary to warn the layman that what usually appeals 
most to him, that is, the artistic trappings of the mummy, are 
not the subject of the book. Mention should be made, however, 
of the beautiful coloured frontispiece of a Ptolemaic mummy 
in its cartonnage casing. 
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Books That Will Never Die 


Published by Eveleigh Nash and Grayson 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Lettering, Price 2/6 net. 


Price 2/6 a Volume 


| UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY 
TALES OF UNREST 


By Thomas Hardy 
By Joseph Conrad 


By Joseph Conrad 


AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


By Joseph Conrad 


THE ARROW OF GOLD By Joseph Conrad 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


By R. L. Stevenson 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS ByR. L. Stevenson 


RODNEY STONE 
_ SHE 


By A. Conan Doyle 
By H. Rider Haggard 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE 


ANN VERONICA 
THE FOUR FEATHERS 
THE BROKEN ROAD 
MRS. THOMPSON 

THE GUARDED FLAME 


QUINNEYS’ 


THE BLUE LAGOON 


CARNIVAL 


By F. Marion Crawford 
By H. G. Wells 


By A. E. W. Mason 
By A. E. W. Mason 
By W. B. Maxwell 

By W. B. Maxwell 

By Horace A. Vachell 
By H. De Vere Stacpoole 
By Compton Mackenzie 


ASK FOR NASH’S EDITIONS 


| Paper, Printing and Binding equal to any 7/6 volume 


on the Market 
ALL COPYRIGHT BOOKS 





Price 3/6 a Volume 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE By Ambrose Bierce 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY MAITLAND 


RAFFLES y 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 


By Morley Roberts 
By E. W. Hornung 


By Horace A. Vachell 


THE KENTUCKY WARBLER 


ETHAN FROME 


By James Lane Allen 
By Edith Wharton 


CROSSRIGGS (7th Edition) ByMary& Jane Findlater 


Over sixty thousand copies have been sold of “ Crossriggs,” 
Originally published in 19/0, this remarkable story still holds its 


place as one of the modern novels that count. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Lettering. 





Price 7/6 a Volume 


TOM SAWYER (Illustrated Edition de Luxe) 


By Mark Twain 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN (lllustrated Edition de Luxe) 


Morning Post: * 
Printed in good type 


“These volumes are 


By Mark Twain 


*“sumpshous.” They are 
, on nice paper, with wide margins. They 


would have delighted the eye of Mark Twain.” 


Nation: “ There was a jewel buried in the mass of cotton-wool 
sent us this season—* The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn’ 


(Nash and Grayson). 


Piece.” 


“Huck Finn’ is an authentic master- 


COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


Price 16/- net 





W. H. HUDSON : A Portrait 


Observer: “A great biography .. 


iterature.” 


By Morley Roberts 


+ not easy to parallel in 


Evening Standard: “ Hudson now has, in the portrait by an 
old friend, the sort of laurel he would most desire.” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
Publishers of Famous Books, 148 Strand, London 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S BOOKS 


THE MOST REMARKABLE TRAVEL BOOK OF THE 
YEAR. A WOMAN’S ADVENTURES. 


Unknown Tribes 
Uncharted Seas 


By Lady RICHMOND BROWN. 


With 52 Illustrations. Cloth, 21/- net. (Second Impression.) 


“No stranger tale ever came out of the Spanish Main than told by 
Lady Richmond Brown in the story of her voyage to the unknown.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“A travel book in a thousand.”—Daily Graphic. 


ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH 
By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES. With 63 Illustrations from photo- 
graphs by LADY RICHMOND BROWN. 21/- net. 


“One of the most thrilling tales of true adventure of recent years.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 








Joseph Conrad 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have just published a 
litile novel by JOSEPH CONRAD & FORD 
MADOX HUEFFER, entitled THE NATURE 
OF A CRIME. Cloth. 5/- net. 











Dogs and Men 


By MARY ANSELL. Cloth. 5/- 


A charming and humorous account of the lives and characters of the author’s 
four dogs, two of whom are among the most famous dogs in literature; Porthos, 
the St. Bernard in Barrie’s “ The Little White Bird,” and the black and white 
Newfoundland, which was the original of the famous Nana of Peter Pan. 


Difficulties 


An Attempt to Help Young Men. 
By SEYMOUR HICKS. 


“Mr. Seymour Hicks writes boldly, fearlessly and, above all soundly on the 
dangers which await a young man on his final adventure into life.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


net. 


Cloth. 5/- net. 


Colour and Comfort 


By JOHN GLOAG. With 32 Illustrations by 
PALMER JONES. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


This book explains the power of colour and suggests how home surroundings 
may be = wel | and varied without vast expenditure or extensive redecoration. 
The schemes described can be adapted for large or small houses. 


Full-page 





The passionate history of a modernist woman. 


STELLA 


DEFIANT 
A first novel by CLARE SHERIDAN 7/6 net. 


“Intriguing, exciting, stimulating; insolently full of life, and, like 
a fiery bull, tossing every shred of convention; void of offence, yet 
instinct with sex from cover to cover.”—The Daily Mail. 





DUCKWORTH & CoO., 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD 
ASSOCIATES 


Master Richard Quyny, Bailiff of Stratford-upon-Avon and Friend 
of William Shakespeare. By Epcar I. Frirrp. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 

A letter from Richard Quyny, or Quiney, asking a loan of 
£80 from Shakespeare, is one of the well-known details of the 
poet’s life. More about him and his associates in the municipal 
business of Stratford is here presented to us by Mr. Fripp, who 
has gone deep into the local records. He manages, as he says 
in his preface, to put together “‘ a Chinese puzzle from a multi- 
tude of disconnected and at times almost indecipherable scraps.” 
The Quyny family are shown to have been familiar with the 
Shakespeares for four generations. Richard’s son, Thomas, 
married Judith, Shakespeare’s daughter, and their first child 
bore his surname. Richard played a leading part in the business 
of the Corporation. He went round adjoining counties to beg 
for money when Stratford was in difficulties, and the towns- 
men were much disturbed at the time. They had to cope 
with serious fires in two succeeding years, and with a Lord of 
the Manor, Sir Edward Greville, whose claims and dues were 
strongly contested, Quyny being the leading opponent. He 
went to London several times on the town’s account. He was a 
competent man of business with a pride in his work, and had a 
study of books of which he kept the key. The Corporation 
included a draper who had to be expelled twice for bad language, 
and the influence of leading men like Quyny must have been 
invaluable. We read much, also, of his friend Sturley, who 
had been at Cambridge, and wrote pious and affectionate 
letters interlarded with scraps of Latin. The prominent 
families of the place were closely bound together, and named 
their children after one another. More than one William is 
thus attributed to Shakespeare as sponsor. Several sons went 
to Oxford, and it may fairly be claimed that the neighbourhood 
was not bookless, a collection of boors, but supplied at least 
opportunities for appreciating cultivated minds. Mr. Fripp 
strengthens the evidence already afforded by Mrs. Stopes on 
this point. Free tuition at the Grammar School, which had a 
series of well-paid masters of academic standing, offered a good 
education to start with. Among the schoolmasters was 
Alexander Aspinall, who settled in Stratford in 1582, and played 
many parts ina pompous manner. He was, we learn, facetiously 
known as “ Great Philip Macedon.”” When he married, he gave 
his bride the usual present of gloves, and a posy went with it: 

The Gift is small, the Will is all: 
Alexander Aspinall. 
Mr. Fripp thinks that Shakespeare penned this trifle, but the 
entry is, he adds, somewhat cryptic. There was also a curate 
named Gilbert in Stratford from 1559 to 1612, who did odd jobs, 
married three times, and had thirteen children. Otherwise, 
he was a feeble, harmless little soul. This pair, schoolmaster 
and curate, supply the most attractive of Mr. Fripp’s prototypes 
for the plays. Sir Nathaniel and Holofernes, in Love’s Labour's 

Lost, are very like what Mr. Fripp tells us of them, and at the 

pageant of Worthies at the end the poor curate was hooted off: 

he was not the man to play Alisander. Quyny, it is suggested, 
was Hamlet’s Horatio, but he does not seem to us altogether 
to fit the character. 

We have to be careful about Shakespeare’s father, as there 
was in his latest years another of the same name about the 
place, but it is clear that he was a strong Protestant, and a 
man of mark before his fortunes faded. In 1595 either he or 
his son bought a book, a detail which is rather overworked as 
evidence. 

Mr. Fripp thinks it “‘ unquestionable’ that Shakespeare 
himself was an attorney’s clerk at Stratford, but no scrap of 
paper or tradition, so far as we know, supports this. Some- 
times we are in doubt whether his “ probably ” has evidence 
behind it or not. He should look to his Latin. To make 
** faxit Deus ut” into ‘**‘ God fashions it that’ is a bad slip. 
The idiom with the subjunctive of facio, “‘ God grant that,” 
is well known in Latin. A sentence on page 143 is simple but 
misconstrued. The book is valuable for its details of Stratford 
life. 


THE FATHER OF THIS AGE 


Michael Faraday. By Witrrip L. RaANDELL. Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

““There they go! There they go! We have succeeded at 
last !’? Michael Faraday had made a crudely suspended piece 
of wire spin over a magnet ; and he and a visitor danced around 





es 





the table and went off to a theatre for the evening. It wy 
indeed as well that someone, on behalf of mankind, celebrate 
the occasion ; for from it electric power and ignition and th 
many dependent parts of our industrial and social system hay 
directly sprung. 

Faraday broke more new ground in electricity and magnetisn 
than any other pioneer, and in chemistry he made notable dis 
coveries ; but like all who work in science rather than letters hy 
is a difficult subject for the biographer. Outside his work ang 
his placid domestic life he had one interest—religion ; he was 
an elder and a preacher of a small sect, an off-shoot from th. 
Church of Scotland, known as Glassites or Sandemanians, who 
mild peculiarities of doctrine and worship were based, they 
claimed, on a strict interpretation of Scripture. He was ng 
concerned with public affairs and said himself that he had 
interest in the works of man. That is an attitude which ma 
is apt to revenge ; but Faraday does not deserve neglect. Apa 
from the epoch-making results of his discoveries, he was a genius, | 
as simple, outside his work, as a child, indifferent to 
and a lively, loyal and affectionate companion. Mr. Randell 
at a loss for any sensational episode, and following previoy 
biographers, implies too much that he sprang from the gutter, 
The truth is that through both parents he came from good York. 
shire farming stock ; his father had a skilled trade, and the letters 
of the parents show that they were persons of intelligence. When 
he was thirteen (not ten, as Mr. Randell states) he started work 
with a bookbinder ; during his first year he ran errands and swept 
the shop as was customary for an apprentice, and this period was 
taken into consideration when in the following year he was 
formally indentured. There is a point in connection with his 
family which certainly requires clearing up. Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, in his Life of Lord Kelvin, states that David Thomson, 
who held the chairs of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, was his cousin. Now David Thomson was the son 
of a merchant living in Italy, and was a Cambridge man anda 
well-known scientist of his day; but we are not aware that 
Faraday ever held any communication with him—a surprising 
fact if they were indeed cousins. Mr. Randell repeats Professor 
Silvanus Thompson’s statement, but does not mention whether 
he has verified it. 

He scarcely does justice to Faraday as a letter-writer. He 
quotes his early letters to a friend named Abbott, and complains 
of them as ponderous stuff. But this correspondence was 
definitely for the purpose of discussing set subjects of serious 
interest ; just as the City Philosophical Society, of which they 
were members, had a “ class-book”’ in which, in rotation, 
members wrote essays and passed them from one to the other. 
Mr. Randell, too, is a little severe on Faraday for sending, as 
gift to his future sister-in-law, a workbox rather than a box of 
chocolates ; but we can surmise what the preference of the 
young lady was in 1821. In other respects he deals with the 
facts of Faraday’s life adequately, places him against the back- 
ground of the times, and explains his discoveries in non-technical 
language. 



















































SHORTER NOTICES 


The Three Hostages. By Jonn Bucuan. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

So well knitted is the substance of this story that were it not for 
the intrusion of hypnotism and for its super-man villain with his 
world-wide conspiracy against society, it might be acclaimed perfect 
of its kind. The crime story, to the connoisseur of that kind of 
fiction, given skill in construction, is meritorious in proportion to 
its possibility. The simpler its motives and its machinery the better. 
The fewer the premises we are called upon to admit, the more we 
shall appreciate the neatness of the argument. As for Mr. Buchan's 
villain, Dominick Medina, he is a tough morsel for even the most 
credulous to swallow. ‘Dominick Medina” as a name for a rising 
politician, a man of high social consequence, a member of the most 
exclusive clubs, and a sportsman, is not exactly one to conjur 
with. Nor can one imagine, from Mr. Buchan’s description of this 
person, that he would attract the sporting element of the older 
aristocracy. Add to these handicaps the fact that Medina works 
his major devilments by hypnotising his victims, and it will be set 
that the reader is called upon to take a good deal for granted. But 
once having accepted Medina and his myrmidons, the story is plain 
sailing, and goes from incident to incident, from thrill to thrill without 
a hitch, until the exposure, when Scotland Yard really ought to have 
been called in. 


In a Shantung Garden. By Louise Jorpan MILN. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Tom Drew, son of an American business man with interests all 
over the world, is sent by his father to Shantung to spy out the 
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1,700 MILES IN OPEN BOATS. rue srory 
OF THE LOSS OF THE S.S. “ TREVESSA,” and the voyage of her 
boats to safety. By CECIL FOSTER, Master Mariner, Captain of the 
“Trevessa.” With many illustrations from photographs and authentic 
drawings and three charts. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

“. , , the book by the master of a cargo steamer is a model for 
young novelists who are impelled to tell the world what life is, and 
for great ladies when they feel autobiographical, and for the men who 
won the war when they would tell us how they did it. It only Civil 
Lords and Admirals would write about their boats and the way they 
handled them as soberly, and with the respect for both the simple 
friendliness and the subtle dangers im our language, as Captain Foster! ” 
—Weekly Westminster. 


A HANDBOOK OF CROCUS AND COL- 


CHICUM FOR GARDENERS. By £. A. BOWLEs, 
M.A., V.M.H., F.L.S. With 24 Full-Page Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF GARDEN IRISES. sy 
W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és-L., Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Author of “ The Genus Iris.” With 24 Full-Page Plates from 
Drawings by Miss E. KAYE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The book is delightfully illustrated and well printed, and is likely 
to prove a joy to all who possess it. Altogether it is a book that 
should find a place on every garden lover’s shelves.”—Garden Life. 


FROM SOCIALISM TO FASCISM. say 1vaNnoe 
BONOMI, sometime Prime Minister of Italy. Translated from the 
Italian by JOHN MURRAY. The events of recent years in Italy, a 
dramatic epitome of the world’s post-war troubles, are of real interest to 
British readers. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


ISLANDS, WEST INDIAN AND AEGEAN. 
By Sir ARTHUR SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 6s. net. In the Press. 


THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. py J.T. 
GREIN, with a Preface by G. K. CHESTERTON. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
15s net. Contains vivid studies of the prominent personalities and 
problems of the present-day theatre. 


’ 
LABOUR’S MONEY. sy RICHARD BOECKEL. Crown 
$vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT MILNER, K.G. An interesting study of Trade Union 
development in the United States, showing how the judicious use of 
Trade Union funds can not only promote the best interests of the Trade 
Unionists, but also develop the general trade of the country. 


THE TEACHING OF AMEN-EM-APT, SON 


OF KANEKHT. rhe Egyptian hieroglyphic Text, and an 
English Translation. By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., D.Lit., 
F.S.A. Demy 8vo. With eight Collotype plates and other illustrations. 
Cloth. 25s. net. 


“. , . It has long been recognised that the Book of Proverbs is 
composite. Now for the first time we can point to one source definitely, 
a foreign source and one that bears the name of its author.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE NEW ALDINE LIBRARY. 


“ Specimens of what can be done at a moderate price in the way of 
publishing books with beautiful type on good paper with simple but 
effective binding.” 


—Oxford Magazine. 
IV. THE EGYPT OF HERODOTUS, | being 
the Second Book, entitled Euterpe, of the History in the English version 
of the late Professor GEORGE RAWLINSON. With a Preface and 
Notes by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. Royal 8vo. (93 X 64 inches). Rag 
paper. Ingres hand-made paper boards, canvas back, headband, silk 
marker, gilt. 18s. net. Whole natural grain goat vellum. 35s. net. 


V. OLD ENGLISH GARDENING BOOKS, 


with Collotype Plates reproducing illustrations, and plans of small 
gardens, Knot gardens, Mazes, and Bowling green, and a Bibliography. 
By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, author of “ A Garden of Herbs,” 
“Old English Herbal,” etc. Parchment paper. Ingres hand-made 
paper boards, canvas back, headband, silk marker, gilt top. 15s. net. 
Whole natural grain goat vellum. 31s. 6d. net. 





14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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as a business proposition, especially as regards its mines, and oy; 
to a series of accidents the young man sees China as no Ey 
has seen it before. At Harvard, with him, there had been a Chines 
boy, Yo Ki, whom Drew had saved from the results of a false aCcug. 
tion, having cleared his name and character. Drew had Made 
nothing of this act of decency, had been frankly bored by Yo's lastj 
gratitude, and had long forgotten him. On the voyage to (hj 
he thinks of Yo again, and again forgets. Drew’s hobby is butterty 
collecting, and up country, lost in the excitement of the chase, y 
penetrates the garden of a Mandarin’s house, and when he recoyg, 
his wits is called by his name by a young Chinese woman, yj, 
recognises him from his portraits sent home long ago by Yo 
The boy is dead, but Drew, as his preserver from shame, is worshipped 
by the family, and the story is henceforward concerned with a miny, 
and delightful description of life in a Chinese gentleman’s househoy 
There is a sub-plot of Japanese intrigue, and an abortive love aff 
between Drew and one of his Chinese host’s daughters, but these ay 
of secondary importance compared with the story of Chinese hom 
life, which, if idealised, is presumably close enough to the truth » 
be of value. 


Insects: their Structure and Life. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 


It is, we suppose, safe to assume that in the insect world there are» 
treatises entitled Men: their Structure and Life. And yet man, thy 
upstart, could have been observed, and was no doubt observed, from 
his earliest beginnings by insects not very different from our typ. 
winged flies and our bees and wasps, who owe their long and honourabk 
career to their high powers of flight and to their ingenious and eg. 
nomical arrangement of metamorphosis, the best testimonial to whid 
is the vast number of living things in whose lives it is now a comm. 
place. For there are to-day more different kinds of insects than of, 
other animals in the world ; a quarter of a million have already beg 
discovered and it is thought that there are still two millions mor 
No census has been taken of the numbers living of each kind! pj 
this, too, is to use the term insect in its modern technical sense, whid 
excludes many kinds, such as centipedes and various species of spiden, 
which are popularly thought of as insects, and were so by naturalist 
at one time. Because of these vast numbers, and of the cognate fa¢ 
that, owing to their long history, relationshipis general, the classifig. 
tion of insects is a most uncertain matter; and if a naturalist wer 
confronted with all the insects which live or have lived (a nightmarish 
fancy !) his system of classification would entirely break down befor 
the chaos of an ungroupable gradation of characteristics. Dr. Carper 
ter’s book, which has been out of print for some years, is a standan 
work which deals in outline with the whole subject of the structur, 
life-history, classification and evolution of insects; it has been thor 
oughly revised on the lines of recent research, and is indispensable 
every student. 


The Monkeyfolk of South Africa. By F. W. Firzsimons. 
10s. 6d. 


This is an enlarged and revised edition of a book which'has evidently 
justified by popularity its original publication. The author is tk 
director of Port Elizabeth Museum, South Africa, and is well knom 
for his contributions to African Zoology. In the present volume bis 
object is to convey knowledge of animals to young people by means 
of true stories supposed to be written by the aminals themselves. 
There are numerous photographs and drawings, and many of tk 
stories are quite amusing. The book will appeal to parents who ar 
not afraid of the religious and moral lessons deftly interpolated, but 
the reviewer who called the author a “‘South African Fabre” was 
going rather too far: perhaps he can claim to be a modern Zs 
on a small scale. ‘‘ You human folk,” said one baboon, “ boast of 
having clever brains. Yes, we grant that you have, but you shouli 
not despise us baboon folk, and think of us as of no consequence Ow 
folk lead simple, upright lives, and we never pervert our faculties.” 
Clearly captivity destroys the finer feelings, for baboons at the Z# 
do pot live up to this standard. ‘‘ There used to be a Mandril # 
the London Zoo. He drank alcohol and smoked tobacco. In fae, 
he became quite degenerate, just like you humanfolk, when yo 
get too fond of alcohol and tobacco.” These baboons are 4 
simple as, and much more stupid than, Mrs. Turner of the Cautionaty 
Tales. 



















By Georce H. Canrpeym 
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The ~_~ Lands. By Marion Newsicin. Christophers 
7s. 6d. 

The teaching of geography has been very much improved of litt 
years and Miss Newbigin is well-known for several books illustrating 
the new methods. The present volume is called an introductory 
study in human and historical geography, and it has all the virtue 
and vices of the French school whose influence has done much t? 
shape English geographical thought. On the one hand some iit 
is breathed into the bare bones which used to be called geography; 
we are taught to correlate man and his environment and to consi 
the effect of the Mediterranean climate and physical features upon the 
history of culture and of the human race as a whole. In the fac 
of the absurdities professed by a current school of “historical ethoe 
logists” this is valuable, but there is a tendency to degenerate inl? 
that verbalism which is the last infirmity of the quasi-sciet! 
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YOUR CHANCE 
IS PASSING.... 


Ten minutes only by fast train from 
Baker Street or Marylebone stands a 
vivid, living epitome of the mighty 
power, vast resources and beauty of 
the British Empire. 


Destined to become historic among 
the peoples of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a few days. 


Will you fail to see your Empire be- 
cause... it is only ten minutes away? 


Source of pride to the optimist, tonic 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 
the British Empire Exhibition speaks 
to the World of our achievements in 
engineering, industry, arts and crafts, 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying 
good music and riotous amusement. 


One exhibit alone, the British Empire 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating century-long 
story of the rise of coal gas to its 
present power in the world of Indus- 
try, in Public Service, and in the 
Home. You will learn something 
of value from the practical demon- 
strations that are given there from 
hour to hour, and, if weary, will 
find the lounge the cosiest rest-room 
in the Exhibition. 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit has 
been inspected by some 30,000 
people every day since it opened. 
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HE price of De Reszke 
Cigarettes is no higher 
than that charged for 
many brands of lesser repute. 
Yet the luxurious De Reszke 
quality is such that they are 
always first choice amongst 
smokers of culture and 
refinement. Try them ! 
American Tenor Egyptian 
(Virginia) (Turkish) Blend 
25 ... 2/1 25 ... 3/2 20... 2j/- 
Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd. 
86, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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A Splendid Past, 
Present & Future! 


With 110 years’ valuable and useful 
public service to its credit, the Scottish 
Widows Fund was never in a stronger 
position than to-day, and never were 
the Bonus prospects for the future 
more favourable. There is a Policy to 
suit your needs. 
Write for particulars, stating exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815, 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS, 


Head Office ; 

9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh 

(G. J. Lidstome, Manager 
and Actuary). 








London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, B.C. 3, and 
17, Waterloo Place,S, W.1. 
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mind. Thus most of us have observed how mountain valleys are 
occupied in summer by shepherds who abandon them in winter: 
if you know this you know nothing, but if you know it and call it 
“‘transhumance ” you are a geographer. Apart from this, however, 
the present book will interest many because it suggests new associations 
of ideas, as Miss Newbigin says, it is not the facts but their inter- 
relation which makes geography an interesting science. There are 
some good sketch maps and very useful suggestions for further study. 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. New Edition. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

The vocabulary of the present edition is considerably larger than 
that of the last—about 20,000 words have been added. Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary was first published in 1775. It was originally 
intended as a Pronouncing Dictionary, its object being ‘ to facilitate 
the orthography and pronunciation of the English language.” It 
has enjoyed a lasting popularity as an assistance to rhymers, inter- 
mittent and professional. In the new edition a new arrangement 
has been adopted. The words are grouped, not phonetically, but 
alphabetically, in accordance with the reverse spelling of the word. 
It is not the words beginning with A B C which will be found next 
each other, but those ending with the same letters. It is, in short, 
a ‘“‘reverse-order dictionary.’”” An index of monosyllabic words 
has also been added. The reader of this invaluable book will find 
out, also, some interesting facts about the English language; the 
sound 6, fo. instance, can be terminally represented by no less than 
twenty-three different combinations of letters. It needs a little 
practice to make good use of the Rhyming Dictionary, but it is a 
boon to all who have to cudgel their brains for rhymes. 


THE CITY 


HE chief event of the week in the City has been, not 
the election campaign, but the issue of the German 
loan, the success of which must have astonished the 

Daily Mail, whose proprietor may now regard himself as a 
financial King Canute or Mrs. Partington. The Daily Mail 
has apparently thought better of its threat to pillory the banks 
and firms which dared to underwrite and support the loan, 
for the only item relating to the loan which appeared in its 
columns on Wednesday was a short paragraph stating that 
the French public had resolutely decided to have nothing what- 
ever to do with it, while in its financial columns the unique 
position was taken up that the security is poor. 
* ok * 

The loan is interesting as being the largest piece of inter- 
national financing on record. The actual terms—a 7 per cent. 
loan at 92—show that the forecast made in these notes on 
August 16th last, of a 7 per cent. at 90, at a time when the 
talk was of an 8 per cent. loan, was pretty close to the reality. 
The demand for underwriting was enormous. The American 
issue of $110,000,000 was immediately oversubscribed, and 
the scrip dealt in at 2 to 3 per cent. premium. It will be 
interesting to see if there has been much “ stagging”’ in the 
London issue ; if so, it may, like the Hungarian loan, be pur- 
chaseable later on at a discount, but I doubt it. The average 
investor has realised that this loan is as good as guaranteed 
by the Allies, seeing that it takes precedence of all reparations. 

* bd ok 

In addition to the £12,000,000 British issue, parcels of the 
loan are being offered in Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Germany, but none of these will be 
marketable in London for a period of two years. At 92 the 
loan yields about £7 12s. 6d. per cent. without allowing for 
the profit on repayment twenty-five years hence. 

* * ok 

One day before the publication of the German loan prospectus 
there appeared the offer of yet another new investment trust. 
This is the Scottish Central Investment Trust which invited the 
public to subscribe at par for 75,000 shares of £10 each. During 
the past year something approaching forty millions has been 
raised by new trust companies, mostly by the giants in this line 
increasing their capital, but sometimes by the creation of new 
ones. The public does not hear much of these companies, but 
they are very important, and until the issue of all this new 
capital it was practically impossible to secure any of the ordinary 
or deferred stocks, there being a waiting list for the first oppor- 

tunity, which, generally speaking, occurred only on the death 
of a holder. The advantage of such trusts (provided it is in 
good hands—some disreputable people make use of the word 
** trust ’” when what they run is an ordinary finance company) 
is well put by the Financial Times when it says that they “ take 
off the mind of the inexperienced individual, responsibility for 
the selection of stocks, and, what is no less important, relieve 
him of that worry respecting price fluctuations which is often 


i 


the bane of the individual holder.” Yet, it is easy to exaggerat, 
the success of some of the older giant trusts. Those formed on, 
big scale appear usually when money is easily forthcoming— 
i.c., when markets are good. That is usually a bad time tp 
invest, and if the history of the big trusts is traced back, it wij 
be found that many of them have written off part of their capital 
as lost, so that the big dividends are not all they seem. Byt 
still, a further point. These big trusts do a little bit of manip. 
lation at the outset. Take the case of the new company referred 
to above. When fully paid, each £10 share is to be split into 
£6 of 5 per cent. preference stock and £4 of ordinary stock. [f, 
two years hence, it pays dividends of 7 per cent. on its ordinary, 
the outsider will think it a fine result, but it will represent only 
just over 5} per cent. upon the money provided. This is not 
intended as criticism of the new trust, which comes out under 
excellent auspices. and will probably do well, put it is just as 
well to realise that in finance, as well as in politics, things are 
not always what they seem. 
* * * 

The United Dairies, London’s milk combine, increases its 
dividend from 12} per cent. to 14 per cent., which is the high. 
water mark (an unfortunate simile !) since this company was 
formed in 1915. Nitrate shares continue their upward course, 
which is justified by the improved European outlook of. which 
the German loan is a symbol, the Continent being a very large 
user of this fertiliser when it can find the means of paying for it. 
Motor shares show a fine disregard of Conservative desires by 
rising, the strength of Austin Motors in particular being quite a 
feature. The price of rubber is increasing at a faster rate, and 
is now well over 1s. 4d. per lb. Tea shares are well maintained 
and as the dividend season approaches may go higher. There 
is a feeling that the cotton trade is in for better times and the 
fall in the price of the commodity owing to favourable weather 
reports with regard to this year’s crop is good for the industry, 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust ordinary £1 shares and Crosses 
and Winkworths, each at 9s. 3d., are both semi-speculative 
purchases in this section, which may prove profitable. Each 
has suffered from the trail of the financier, but this is reflected 
by the fact that each share stands at a discount of over 50 per 
cent. 

A. Emit Davies. 











CITY AND SHIRE 





Lotus AND DELTA boots and 
shoes are made—distinguished in 
shape, sincere in workmanship, 
sound in material, scrupulous in 
fit—for every purpose of a man’s 
life. For the office and the board- 
room; for the golf-links and the 
moors; for Piccadilly and the Park. 
Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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Bulmer’s means Best 
In the best homes, the best clubs, the best 


restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised as the appro- 
priate Cider by those who know and want the 
best. It is evolved from the choicest products 
of the best orchards by the same prolonged 
and elaborate process aschampagne. Sparkling. 
delicious, stimulating, Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider is specially appreciated by the gouty and 
theumatic owing to its low acidity. 


250,000 MILESTONES ! 


SWEET, SURE, SWIFT DOMINION 
over hill and dale, rough road and 
smooth—that’s a Wolseley. Dr. W. W. 
Hodgins, of Bloemfontein, says the 
“ Motor Weekly” (South Africa), bought in 
IQII a 12-16 h.p. Wolseley. It had then done 
4,000 miles. Ever since he’s used it on 
medical duties in town and country. All 
sorts of weather ; all kinds of roads ; all hours day 
and night. His Wolseley is still in service. 
250,000 miles is its present record—ten times 
round the earth! Only twice has the car been 
overhauled, and none of the running parts 
required renewal. 

MAKE FOR OLYMPIA, the motorists’ anniversary. 
See Stand 168. Look at the new Wolseleys, 
perfect, beautiful patterns of fine workmanship, 
a joy to behold, a perpetual delight to own. 
Above all, remember that the daily, dusty mile- 
stones on highway and byway are the ultimate 
test of acar. Wolseley abides the test. 

THE NEW WOLSELEYS 
They carry the high Wolseley prestige higher still. The 


Wolseley 11/22’s will all be on 8 ft. gin. wheelbase, with 
4 ft. 2 in. track, and fitted with magneto ignition. The 


Start Your “eile xs J 16/35 h.p. has an improved monobloc engine, roomier 


y with adjustable front seats; and specially ingenious 


Book iy and effective all-weather equipment. The 24/55 h.p. 
case e % is a glory of high-class production. 

+ FOR £50 DOWN 
Fifteen splendid types to suit every purse, mect 


. s 
this way : every need, conquer every road. Prices from {£275 


Wore. upwards. But don’t wait for your Wolseley. Order 
Sa Tp ; STN} now. For {50 down you can make a Wolseley yours, 

eS spreading the rest of the payment over two years, 
‘ having health and happiness all the time. At Stand 168 
ask for details how to motor out of income, or call at 


Wolseley House in Piccadilly, London, the most famous 
of motor showrooms. The Wolseley Works—no finer 


in Britain—are at Adderley Park, Bir 
sf See how it GROWS! 


The Globe-Wernicke Universal 
Style Bookcase is the result of OVscE, 


over a quarter of a century’s | UNIVERSAL STYLE BOOK- 
+" ore! apesenee. It CASE AS ABOVE .. 
_ouilt on the Unit System, — : P 
originated by us. Nothing like - 4 =o : THE WORLD’S 2. 
it has ever been offered before. | Agqitional Oak Unite - 31/8 each | UALITY CAR ‘ 
This Bookcase is greatly |Mahogany  - - sae e | : ee Q wa 
admired for its beauty and : , 
Sapiely of calgn. It suits 
ery room and ey tyle of i its li : : 
perfect with Danie Fog of furniture, and its lines blend CURRENT PRICES: 
obe-Wernicke “ Elastic” Bookcases are BRITISH MADE, : 
and are world-famous for QuaLity and fine finish. They con- : os re hace cpp ee: 
tain only the best features in sectional construction and are : Two-seater = - . . £275 Touring Car - . . ped 
“ALWAYS COMPLETE, BUT NEVER FINISHED.” em - © - GS fee: - - sie 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal and Universal. Two-seater deluxe - - £325 Landaulette - - - £1200 
Peay for Catalogue No. 23B, showing complete range. Four-seater de luxe - - £330  Saloon-Landaulette - - £1300 
you have a Gromephone ask for, pevsiculers of the new Globe- Light Saloon - - - £375 Saloon-Limousine - £1300 
Q| b Wo a 16/35 H.P. MODEL. 
The Sslobe-Werniche Co sid | tee = == EB Ma me send 
Ss dnt Stee Deanne tide Siew le Catalogue 129, post free? 
WOLSELEY MOTORS, LTD. 


} London: 44 Holborn Viad , EC. 1; ; 
; 98 Bishopsgate, Ec. 2. = ms saat aD Vin s.% Saloon - ° . 
Single Landaulette Adderley Park, Birmingham. 


On Sale in all Restaurants at Wembley. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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ART GALLERY. 


es 


SCHOOLS 





5 oF Ree GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
Exhibition of Modern Painting and Sculpture. 
Now open.—Admission ts. 
HEAL AND Son, LtD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


iy 


KR Oo O H A M Ss L 

TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, : 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, rst Year's Medicing 

University Scholarships. Bi , Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Lj 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


ological 
ical Observatory, Netural History Room, Workshops, Swim 
Gymnasium. Leisure-bour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life saving 
Illustrated Prospectus from the Heap Master, Bootham School, York, 





WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 
MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
HAWAII, etc. Organised and accompanied by 
e N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 

January 2nd. Five months. 807 guineas. 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, January 2nd. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, January 22nd. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 10. 


REFORMED INNS. 

INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis) 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


8 Kg HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russel) Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


Visiting 
ber, 





the 


160 
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HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Misse: 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ Ney 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables Preparation fy 
Matriculation ot Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Giry 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals. Mrs. C. H. N:cBoLLS and Miss J. S. Manviig 


ey 
‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HAIJ, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School fot 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote naturgy 
individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 











LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS~ 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere gayy, 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROS$$§ 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heaj 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is tp 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for or eee of the 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, Jevington 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best locality Central. 
—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). First-class Municipal Orchestra. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M ELu1s. 


ODSHILL PARK, Isle of. Wight. 








Vegetarian Guest House. 
jet comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
imate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

bot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. Wynne. 


TO BE LET 


¥ ee LET for five months.—Six-roomed Furnished Cottage on 
crest of Chilterns. Outside sanitation and well water. Watlington 2 miles. 
258. weekly.—Taytor, Christmas Common, Watlington. 








ty; to age self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tical) work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Py. 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmiq, 


Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. abo 
- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own ground 
of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Vy EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, napey home life for a Mmited number of boarden, 
Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of ag, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recesj 
methods of modern edacation.— Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEBLE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beaatiful Gower Peninsula. Neg 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required— 

Principals: MARGARET L. MiTcHELtL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), amd Nancy Emsos, 
L.R.A.M 





“yy O LET (Unfurnished).—Four-roomed self-contained Flat in 
Wesion super Mare ; pleasant situation near sea. Quiet people essential. 
Rent {70—Apply WHITAKER, 331 Ewell Road, Surbiton. 





ICKMANSWORTH.—tThree unfurnished 
in. Eight minutes station.—Write ‘‘ H,” 
worth. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEW RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


rooms, including 
Church House, Rickmans- 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Misse RoBERTS. 5 High Ho!born. 





OOKS.—Burke’s General Armoury, 3rd Edit., with Supplement 
£2 10s.; Bradbury's History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 3s.; Perrin’s 
British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Prendergast Cromwellian 

Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 10s.; Hagzlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le 
Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Weininger’s Sex and Society, 25s.; Hannay’s Sex Symbolism 
in Religion, 2 vols., 25s.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in 1o large handsome vols., 1909, pub. £20, 
rice {12 128.; Traill and. Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., illus., 
fait morocco, fine set, 1934, £6 6s.; Robinson's Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Pickwick 
Papers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 21s.; Ainsworth’s novels, 
Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul's, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 30s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson's 
1st Edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 12s. 6d. each ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at Home, 
1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mount Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d.; Myers, Phantasms 
of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 13s. 6d.; Punch First roo vols., 
bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 12s.; Anthony Trollope’s Novels, ro vols., 
1874, £3 108s.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 
1920, 258. Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a 
Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 255. ; 
Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, £2 10s.; Oscar Wilde, 
Poems, 1903, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst Edit., 25s. ; 
Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
£38; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; send for catalogue. If 
‘ou want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
k finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Hous- 
man, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 
2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12; Trollope’s 


Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit.. {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lam 
downe Road, Bedford —Principal . Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
extends over 3 vears, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fee 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| ae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarshi 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
LAWRENCE. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 











PRIVATE SECRETARY (lady) is strongly recommended by 
the General Secretary of the Holiday Fellowship. Accountant, corres 
typist and capable organiser. Has car.—Bryn Corach, Conway. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Oca rtatas—ceeee exclusive designs from 2 gis— 
Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mulls, 

Hawick, Scotland. 








\ RS VIVENDI LEAGUE.—Particulars of Lectures explaining 4 
New Principle in Breathing and its practice in General Health, Tuberculoms, 
Infant Welfare, Education, and Development of Concentration [ro 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1!. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 


Illustrated Booklet free.-—Reyent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W.% 
ee 





SHETLAND HoMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free. State 


ee 


REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Cone 
etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, of semi garmes! 
for free estimate.—Lompom TURNING Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
"Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also made 


RAL HARRIS.—Lzewis AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.— Newalt, 1e4 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 























Have you a 
SAGGING Grrress 
+ - 


=? 


4| If so, 
| try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The 


frame, 








“Sleepeezie™ is a soundly constructed trellis 
easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you and 
of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
SEND NO MONEY 








but give width of bed 
and mention “ New 
Statesman.” 
PRICE 
for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft wide - - 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 
LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 



































LEAGUE O 


THE REDUCTION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 


THE VERBATIM RECORD OF THE DEBATE IN 





THE FIFTH ASSEMBLY. 1/3 net 
LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS. REPLIES 
FROM GOVERNMENTS. 4d. net 


REPORT OF THE TEMPORARY MIXED COM. 
MISSION FOR THE REDUCTION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 1/- net 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON THE TRADE IN 
ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MATERIAL OF 
WAR. 2/6 net 

PUBLISHED BY 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
Wy 10-12 ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 yyy 











1824 Don’t let the 1 924 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK  5/- 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 
Boat Service, we have received up to date 673,600. 


Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 105,960. 
WE MUST GET 326,400 MORE. 
Will you be “ One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/- TO-DAY? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


year 





nom Harrowny, Grorce F, Suer, M.A., 
onorary Treasurer. Secretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

















“Facts are stubborn things ” 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all risks 
insuring with the 


by 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 











HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E-C. 1. 
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sa 
UPMANN POR LARRANAGA 
BIZANTINOS ENRIQUITOS 
35/- 50/- 
per box of 10 per box of 100 


HERE are actually hundreds of different Qualities 

and Sizes of Cigars—their choice is a matter of 
personal taste—and all, as regards smoking value, 
are dependent upon Condition and Price. 


HE two Cigars illustrated above are the extremes in 
size, weight, and price of Havana Cigars stocked by 
us—our extensive range of other sizes and qualities 
is fully detailed and illustrated in our recently 


published booklet 


“HINTS ON CIGARS” 


A Copy of this 20-page List will be sent post free on request 
to Dept. G, 


BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, 


LIMITED, 
CIGAR BROKERS. Estd. 1872. 
7-8 Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 


THE SHORT 
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PLAYER'S ‘ 
N°2S 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Mode! Factory under ideal conditions, 


THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 


The quality of the ey Tobacco in them cannot 


atea, 















IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLaYeRs Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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REDEEMABLE SECURITIES 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
3/4, Gt. Winchester St., London, E.C.2 











CAPITAL: 
AUTHORIZED - - - - 


(in £1 shares) 


ISSUED AND PAID-UP -_ - 


Directors: 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (Chairman), 
J. J. OULET. 
ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 


The shares of this Company provide a means for the 
profitable collective investment of savings, under expert 
guidance, in securities distributed in different parts of the 
world. Dividends paid to date (January and July) at the j 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
Extract from report dated 2nd June, 1924:— 

“The Trust’s operations continue to be satisfactory in 
all respects, and if, as the Directors have reason to antic- 
pate, revenue continues to come in at the same rate as 
during the first half of the current year, they will be able 
to recommend an increase in the final dividend.” 

The 2,668 unissued shares are available at their original | 
price of 21s. 


Full particulars will be sent on application. 


£50,000 
£47,332 | 











Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high 
of modern authors. Hardy, 
soomee mare, Somme omer, D. H. Res 
achen, Doug james, Max m, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Duameon Melville, Dowson, 
Beardsley are a few names chosen at random, but 
there are many more. Look through your shelves 
and let us know what books you can spare, and we 
will quote you prices for them by return of post, if 
they interest us. We are particularly interested in 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 




















British Drama League Lectures | 


AT THE CENTURY THEATRE 
ARCHER ST., WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. IL 
Alternate Wednesdays at 8.30 p.m. 


October 22nd. 

“THE THEATRE UNBOUND” (Modern European drama as it 

affects the actor and producer), by Mr. Asuitey Duxss. 
Nevember Sth. 

“ ELIZABETHAN WORSHIP,” by Mr. Witt1am ARCHER. 
November 19th. 

“HAMLET AND OPHELIA,” by Miss Cremence Dane. 
December 3rd. 

“DRAMA AND DEMOCRACY,” by Mr. W. J. Turnzr. 
December 17th. 

“PLAY PRODUCTION,” by Mr. Nicer Prayrarr. 


RESERVED TICKETS: UNRESERVED TICKETS: | 
° s. “ «¢ oun 


For the Course o*¢ For the Course 


' 


Single Lecture - - - - 2s. 6d. Single Lecture - - - + + Is 
From the Hon, Secretary, British Drama League, } 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, doe } 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THs New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 

Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
Mentiuncs, ETC., are charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line 


tor © singe tnsertion, or tée, par inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
































The Edinburgh Review. | 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


OCTOBER, 1924. 7s. 6d, net. | 
THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 1724—1924. By HAROLD COX, 
RACIAL AND POLITICAL ISSUES IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 
By Miss Vioter R. Markuam. | 
THE DAWES REPORT AND THE LONDON CONFERENCE | 
Tae re quer. By Sir Arnotp Witson, K.C.LE., CS1, | 


THE REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL. By Lewis Spence. 
A BUOK-BOX OF NOVELS, 1688—1727. By the Lorp Enns, 


| 

M.V.O. | 

HENRY KINGSLEY: A PORTRAIT. By Micwaet Sapverr. 

CAMBRIDGE FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the Rev. tue Hon. E | 
Lyttieton, D.D. 

THE VICTORIANS IN PERSPECTIVE. By E. M. Nicnotson. 

AN INDUSTRIAL COUNTER-REVOLUTION. By Doweras H. 
STEWART. 

EARLY CHINESE POTTERY. By Witt1am Kine. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 


— 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 























ee 
Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srearcut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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